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Editorials 


THE LIBRARY AND MEDICAL EDUCATION IN POSTWAR YEARS 


T Is COMING to be realized that medical libraries will have an im- 
portant rdle in the educational program of the postwar era, a réle 
which it behooves every medical librarian to study, in preparing 

the library to answer the calls which will be made upon it. Our war serv- 
ice will not be terminated on Armistice Day. The larger service which 
we shall be called upon to peform will really only begin, as our physi- 
cians leave military duty and return to civilian practice. 

In 1942, a plan to provide medical library service for physicians in 
the armed forces located in this country, was devised by the Medical 
Library Association and put into operation. The states were divided 
into geographical areas and an attempt has been made to care for the 
book and reference needs of medical officers locally wherever possible; 
thus saving much delay in supplying necessary information and at the 
same time relieving the great war-time burden of the Army Medical 
Library. Medical librarians all over the country have cooperated whole- 
heartedly in this plan and medical officers have expressed warm appre- 
ciation of their willing and cooperative aid. 

Our war service, however, has far surpassed this original plan. 
Libraries are essentially a part of any educational program in medicine. 
The accelerated schedules of medical schools in the training of students, 
80 per cent of whom are in Army or Navy service, have added a com- 
mensurate load to routine library activity, which has in many cases more 
than made up for the decrease in the use of our libraries by our physicians 
in active service. In addition, a great many courses have been and are 
being offered by teaching institutions to carefully selected medical per- 
sonnel, under the direction of the Surgeon-General of the armed forces. 
These courses have included intensive instruction in Neurosurgery, 
Clinical laboratory technics, Traumatic orthopedics, Tropical Medicine, 
Maxillo-plastic surgery, Epidemiology, Roentgenology, Anesthesiology 
and Thoracic Surgery. Instruction has of necessity included extensive 
use of library facilities. 
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War service however must include use of the library by physicians 
in civilian practice, for today as never before, physicians on the home 
front are in active duty. The load of the civilian physician is all the 
heavier, in that the great proportion of this group is either over 45 
years of age, or because of physical disability judged unfit for military 
service. In many rural counties there is no physician under 60 years of 
age. So strenuous is practice for these civilian soldiers, that no vacations 
or leaves or rest intervals are possible. As the guardians of the people's 
health, however, it is essential that they be given some means of keeping 
abreast of medical advance. This need is being cared for by short 
refresher courses in successive subjects offered in teaching institutions. 
Hospitals and teaching staffs often cooperate to provide lectures and 
clinical features for such courses. Correlated reading forms an important 
part of this means of graduate study. 

Certain state medical societies have established a plan for institutes 
in strategic locations over the state, which physicians from several neigh- 
boring counties may attend for one, two or three days as conditions of 
practice permit. Loans from medical libraries aid in this educational 
provision for the busy rural physician. So much for present use of medi- 
cal libraries in the war emergency. How may the librarian meet the call 
on library facilities during the postwar period? 

First in the program of preparedness is the maintenance of a well- 
rounded and up-to-date collection of book and journal material. This 
is a matter of prime importance. Care should be taken to secure all 
essential publications which may now be available, at the same time plan- 
ning financial provision to purchase foreign publications as soon as 
hostilities cease. Librarians should familiarize themselves with programs 
of re-publication of foreign material. The purchase of journals and books 
in re-published form, wherever available, should be considered as an 
alternative to the chance of securing the items in original form. Those of 
us who for long yeats have endeavored to fill the gaps in serial files 
caused by World War I, need no prompting to the realization of the 
seriousness of this problem. Every effort is being made to see that at 
least one copy of each foreign journal of war date reaches a known 
destination in this country, but even this is proving a difficult task. 

Lists of outstanding books published in the United States during war 
dates are now in preparation and should be checked for purchase by 
American libraries as soon as available. The preparation of similar lists 
for the publications of other countries will be encouraged and should 
be checked as they appear. The prospect of closer cultural relations with 
Russia, China and our Latin American neighbors necessitates our 
familiarizing ourselves with the basic medical literature of these coun- 
tries and the availability of their publications in medicine, in the orig- 
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inal, in translation or in abstract. The barrier of language has too long 
resulted in our comparative unfamiliarity with medical research and 
thought in these countries. As collections of publications in these 
languages become available we should know where they are, and of 
any accompanying service for translation, duplication or abstracting, 
which will doubtless be established to provide a key to these extensive 
files of material so little known in this country. 

The close of the War and the beginning of demobilization will bring 
new problems. It is thought that there will be no sudden return of 
physicians from military service to civilian practice. An estimated third 
of the total number will probably remain in military or naval service for 
an indefinite period. Problems of nutrition, epidemiology and sanitation 
in occupied and war-torn countries will call for medical planning for a 
long time. Gradually, however, the greater number of physicians in active 
duty will return, though perhaps not to former locations or the type of 
practice which was left. The extensive travel and wide contacts coinci- 
dent with military service will probably result in a shifting of personnel 
and of specialty in many cases. In recognition of this prospective shift, 
various agencies are investigating points of greatest need in civilian 
practice, both as to location and as to specialty. The American Medical 
Association and several of the foundations are collecting and indexing 
information which will be available to the returning physician in making 
these important decisions. 

Widespread plans are being formulated for the establishment of 
short graduate refresher courses and more extensive courses of study, 
leading to specialization, which will be given in teaching institutions 
and in hospitals. It has even been suggested that medical schools close 
their doors to undergraduates for a period of two years and devote all 
their facilities to these graduate courses, but this is generally considered 
an unnecessarily drastic procedure. 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association is preparing for distribution after the War, a 
study of educational opportunities which will be open to returning 
physicians. There are approximately 12,000 recent medical graduates 
now serving in the armed forces who have had no more than one year’s 
internship. It is estimated that some 6,000 of this group will seek 
hospital appointments for further study. A probable 2,000 former resi- 
dents will wish to return for additional study. When this group is 
increased by civilian residents to the number of some 5,500 it means 
that about 12,000 to 13,000 residency appointments will be required 
and special provision in many institutions is being planned for this 
need. 

Federal funds will doubtless support this graduate study for an 
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undetermined period. On October 27, 1943, President Roosevelt trans. 
mitted to Congress a preliminary report of the Armed Forces Committee 
on Postwar Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel. ‘The 
President expressed full agreement with the recommendations made by 
the Committee that the federal government should make it financially 
feasible for every man and woman who has served honorably for a mini- 
mum period in the armed forces since September 16, 1940, to spend a 
period up to one calendar year in a school, college or technical institu- 
tion or in actual training in industry so that he can further his education, 
learn a trade or acquire the necessary knowledge and skill for farming, 
commerce, manufacturing or other pursuits. The committee further 
recommended that the federal government should make it financially 
possible for a limited number of ex-service men and women selected for 
their special aptitudes to carry on their general, technical or professional 
education for a further period of one, two or three years. A number of 
bills have been introduced to provide the recommended postwar educa- 
tional opportunities for veterans. One of these, S. 1509, was favorably 
reported by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor on February 
9.” It was pending in the Senate on April 29, 1944.* 

In order to gain some idea of the number of physicians who will 
wish to have some postgraduate training before returning to civilian 
practice, a questionnaire was recently mailed to a group of 3,000 medical 
officers on active duty. Names were chosen at random from personnel in 
the Army, Navy, Public Health Service and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Varying age groups were represented as were home and foreign 
assignments. The first 927 replies have been tabulated and studied. Of 
this number 79 per cent felt the need of training for from three months 
or less to an undetermined maximal period. Approximately 60 per 
cent signified their desire to seek specialty board certification. An addi- 
tional ten per cent already holding specialty board certificates, wished 
additional training. 

These studies are most significant in showing the vast educational 
ptogram which lies ahead. It is of great import to medical librarians in 
that the library must be prepared to service any educational program 
that may be adopted. It behooves all medical librarians to keep them- 
selves informed of these plans as they develop in order to lend every 
aid through the resources and organization of their library facilities to 
these returning physicians. 

Mary LouIsE MARSHALL 


* Post-War Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel. J.A.M.A. 124:1282. 
1944. 
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THE ROLE OF OUR NATIONAL MEDICAL LIBRARY IN THE COMING ERA 


T IS TAKEN for granted that the reader will recognize the reference 
to the Army Medical Library and that he will agree that a vast 
change in our economy is to occur after the war. In the days to 

come, one may or may not be reconciled to the loss of the personal serv- 
ices of one’s handmaiden, which most of us have accepted as gone for 
good, and one may or may not look forward to daily travel through thé 
air and to living in homes of aluminum, concrete, and glass, but all of 
us ate going to use libraries as much as ever we did. What sort of service 
are we to expect? I can only suggest what I hope we shall see in the 
library of which I am the Director. 

The Army Medical Library is emerging from its long sleep. It is 
attempting to organize for the immediate future, as the greatest research 
medical library in the world. This year, a thorough and painstaking sur- 
vey was completed. Largely as a direct result of that survey, the institu- 
tion has been organized into six divisions, with a librarian as operational 
head, and a Director in charge. It is now a codrdinated unit and will be 
ready to move its main library, its Cleveland Branch, and its large annex 
in the Fisheries Building, into a new building, the moment that is pro- 
vived. In that new building, there will be space for 1,500,000 volumes. 
There will be a close relationship with the Library of Congress and a 
working agreement with the latter. The classification systems of the two 
libraries will be integrated and the buildings themselves almost certainly 
will be physically connected. It is to be expected that all medical ques- 
tions will be referred to the Army Medical Library from the Library of 
Congress, and the collections of both will be available without dis- 
crimination. The reference service of the Army Medical Library will be 
geared to provide the greatest possible assistance to a large clientele. 
The research value of the Library is to be emphasized. Complete shelf- 
listing and an entirely new cataloging system are now under way. The 
Acquisition Division eventually will be in constant communication with 
book dealers throughout the world, to the end that the Library may 
secure as complete a coverage of material as possible. In the plans for 
the new building, ample accommodations have been set aside for research 
workers. An extensive system of duplicate exchanges is planned. The 
continuation of photoduplication as a standard part of library service 
seems assured. In every possible way, opportunities for study and for 
research will be encouraged. The Honorary Consultants may expect their 
services to be in constant demand. A large endowment is desired, for the 
prosecution of useful work by the staff and others, for certain publica- 
tions of the Library itself, for the preparation of abstracts, for the pur- 
chase of rare works, and for continuation of the art of the book crafts- 
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I venture to say that most of these ambitions will be achieved, but 
they cannot become realities in the ancient and unsanitary building now 
occupied. The words of the Survey Committee stood out in their printed 
report and they should ring in our ears today, “A NEW BUILDING 
IS AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY.” 

HAROLD W. Jones 


ATTENTION, MEDICAL EDITORS 


T IS THE CURRENT practice of several medical society publications to 
number each issue of their journals without regard to the effect it 
will have upon the appearance of the volume when ultimately bound. 

If the advertising sections are included in the pagination for the total 
volume, the result is an unnecessarily bulky volume, the contents of 
which look far less attractive than in those volumes where the advertising 
matter could be deleted or at least separated from the main matter of the 
journal. One librarian reports that she directed the bindery to eliminate 
the advertising pages anyway and to insert an extra sheet behind the 
title-page, whereupon she indicates, ‘Missing pages in this volume 
represent only advertising and irrelevant matter.’’ It seems a shame to 
do this in that the volume bears an appearance of mutilation. But it was 
pointed out that the practice did reduce waste of vital shelf space and 
proved more popular with the borrower who had to carry several such 
volumes. 

Most editors have long ago adopted the policy of running the adver- 
tising pagination separately, in such a way that such matter might be 
bound as a supplement where desired for keeping. But a few of the 
best medical journals in the country have yet to institute this practice. 
A visit to any large medical library where they might observe their own 
products bound alongside the other journals for permanent reference 
would be incentive enough for making this improvement. A good jour- 
nal, well bound, is a thing of beauty and usefulness in a collection of 
books and deserves thoughtful care in its make-up. 

LouIsE WILLIAMS 

















Alexandre Vattemare and His System of 
International Exchanges 








INTRODUCTION 


OW MANY MEN on the street would you have to ask before you 
found one that had ever heard of or cared about Alexandre 
Vattemare? Plenty. A few more might admit they knew some- 
thing about international exchange of books and periodicals. But not 
many. And perhaps one in a hundred or so might show a glimmer of 
recognition if you talked about the public library in Boston, would 
agree that someone sometime must have suggested starting such a thing. 

Grant all that. Then take time to read what Miss Richards brings 
together here about this French ventriloquist, this beehive of ideas, this 
first proposer of international exchange of books and periodicals, this 
first suggester of a public library for the city of Boston. You will agree 
then that the story is well worth telling how this Frenchman came over 
here just about a hundred years ago and worked so hard to bring his 
dream to earth. 

Even if Vattemare’s idea of an institution for international ex- 
changes—with himself at the head, to be sure—never took lasting form 
or shape, and even if his thought had no effect on what happened later 
in Washington, and even if international exchange of books and periodi- 
cals had to wait until Joseph Henry and Spencer Baird decided about 
1850 that the ‘‘diffusion” of learning mentioned in the Smithson will 
was proper authority for their starting the Smithsonian international 
exchange service, even then we have to give credit to the Frenchman 
for first pleading for it, for first getting men to think about it, for first 
raising his voice on behalf of a cause hitherto without an advocate. 

This Frenchman and this visit make one think how many other 
Frenchmen were over here about that time, how strong was the French 
interest in things American. It was in 1839 that Cabet’s “Voyage . . . en 
Icarie’’ appeared. This was the time of visit of de Tocqueville and his 
friend de Beaumont. Dr. Monaghan notes for this period some thirty- 
five writers in his ‘French Travellers in the United States,’’ among them 
Gustave Aimard (the French James Fenimore Cooper), Anacharsis 
Brissot de Warville (son of Jacques Pierre), Michel Chevalier, and 
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Napoléon Achille Murat. No doubt as to the hunger Frenchmen had 
for news about the bustling activity on this side of the water. 

It certainly was a time of enough activity to keep a man alert. Morse 
was to send his first telegram in 1844. The same year saw the murder 
of Joseph and Hyrum Smith in Illinois, saw the Millerites keeping 
many of us awake watching for Judgment Day, the second advent of 
Christ. Saw Yankee clippers setting new records on salt waters, steam- 
boating on western rivers nearing its climax, rails being laid for roads in 
record making fashion. The war with Mexico, the rush to California 
were soon to break. Yes, it was a time for lively minds. 

And it was in those times that Vattemare had his idea, a good idea, 
full of promise. It withered and died. The harvest was to be gathered 
by others, from seed sown by others. Vattemare nevertheless deserves 
a word of recognition, a word of praise, a word of applause for his 
dream. Miss Richards has done well thus to tell his story, and the Medical 
Library Association thus to put it before us. 


H. M. LyDENBERG 


* * * 





for two reasons, first because he began his professional career as a 
student at I’H6pital Saint-Louis in Paris under the renowned Jean- 
Louis Alibert and second, for what became his life work, a system of inter- 
national exchange of books and documents. One has only to follow the his- 
tory of the Exchange, maintained by the Medical Library Association for 
its members, through the Bulletin to be impressed not only by its sub- 
stantial record of achievement, unique among library associations, but 
also by the fact that the Exchange at times has been its raison d’étre. 
For those members who through their efforts have made the Exchange, 
despite its vicissitudes, a success, Vattemare and his difficulties will 
strike a responsive chord. Three years ago Colonel Jones in his capacity as 
editor of the Bulletin emphasized the possibilities of its becoming inter- 
national in scope with the Exchange serving a useful purpose in the 
expansion. A half century ago the Army Medical Library was building 
up its collection of vital statistics, through the foresight of Dr. Billings, 
largely on the basis of exchange. One of the pioneers in the statistical 
method and an inveterate collector of reports of all kinds, Dr. Billings 
laid the foundation for the library’s vast collection, which may prove 
increasingly important, because of the present destruction abroad. 
Although this study is primarily about Vattemare’s system of inter- 
national exchanges, his life is so inextricably bound up with it that it 
is impossible to understand or even consider one without the other. 
Nicolas Marie Alexandre Vattemare was born in Paris on November 8, 
1796, and according to the Memoirs’* his father, a well-known advo- 
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cate, was forced to flee from Paris because of his political activities. He 
settled down on his small estate in Normandy and it was here that the 
young Alexandre early discovered his remarkable gift of ventriloquism 
and spent a mischievous boyhood. 

Numerous escapades relating to this unique ability are set down in 
the Memoirs: how he caused friends and neighbors frantic and futile 
hunts for supposed persons fallen into wells and streams, or concealed 
in attics and cellars; how he frightened superstitious rustics nearly out 
of their wits by pretending to be the Devil in the chimney; how he 
caused a group of sailors to think they heard the voice of a soul in 

urgatoty, so that they contributed generously towards a mass to be 
said for its relief. 

When it came time for the young Vattemare to choose an occupa- 
tion, his mother, who was very devout, persuaded him to enter a semi- 
nary. At the end of two years, however, Madame Vattemare realized 
her son’s lack of interest in clerical life and therefore consented to his 
becoming a student at I’H6pital Saint-Louis. There he proved an apt 
pupil under Jean-Louis Alibert, but unfortunately he was too given to 
playing practical jokes to make the place for himself his ability really 
warranted. His hospital training, however, led to the development of 
his profession. For it was while in Germany, where he had gone in the 
capacity of surgeon with a large group of Prussian prisoners, that, having 
refused a position in the Prussian army as a surgeon, and being detained 
as a prisoner of war and confronted with the necessity of earning his 
living, he turned to ventriloquism as a means of livelihood. 

His talents were such that he soon found himself launched upon a 
successful career under the name of Monsieur Alexandre, and when free 
to leave Germany he continued his performances, appearing at one time 
or another during the next fifteen years at most of the courts of Europe. 
As an American later expressed it he was ‘feted by three emperors and 
quite a rabble of kings.’’*® 

The Memoirs contain the evidence in elaborate plates of the many 
roles he created. First there is Monsieur Alexandre himself, posed and 
handsome; then there is paunchy alderman Pillbury in a striped waist- 
coat; then Mrs. Pillbury, slim of waist, coyly fanning herself and her 
young daughter Flirtilla in frilly cap and gown. Nor do these complete 
the list. It is no wonder people flocked to see him; according to authentic 
reports, Monsieur Alexandre was one of the greatest ventriloquists and 
impersonators of his day. 

No account would be complete without the inclusion of at least one 
poem inspired by his performances, and the following one by Sir Walter 
Scott is as typical as any. It was written after Vattemare’s appearance at 
Abbotsford for which he had refused to take any payment. 
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LINES 


Addressed to Monsieur Alexandre, 
The celebrated ventriloquist. 
(1824) 


Of yore, in old England, it was not thought good 

To carry two visages under one hood; 

What should folk say to you? who have faces such plenty, 

That, from under one hood, last night show’d us twenty! 

Stand forth, arch deceiver, and tell us in truth, 

Are you handsome or ugly, in age or in youth? 

Man, woman, or child—a dog or a mouse? 

Or are you, at once, each live thing in the house? 

Each live thing did I ask ?—each dead implement, too, 

A workshop in your person—saw, chisel, and screw! 

Above all, are you one individual ? I know 

You must be at least Alexandre and Co. 

But I think you’re a troop—an assemblage—a mob, 

And that I, as the Sheriff, should take up the job; 

And instead of rehearsing your wonders in verse, 

Must read you the Riot Act, and bid you disperse. 
Abbottsford, 23rd April. 


It was Monsieur Alexandre’s habit, when he arrived in a new city, 
to visit its libraries and museums. Within these institutions he noticed 
many duplicates of books, documents and objects of art, and an idea 
began to obsess him: why would it not be possible for these duplicates 
to be exchanged among libraries and museums, and a kind of mutual 
benefit society be inaugurated? 

Such an exchange would not be without precedent in France, a 
limited amount with foreign countries having been carried on in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. Vattemare succeeded in arousing 
considerable enthusiasm for his project in Europe, and was encouraged 
by Lafayette and other compatriots to visit America. This he was easily 
persuaded to do, convinced as he was of the universal benefits to be 
derived from his plan; and he sailed on his self-appointed mission 
September 20, 1839. He expected to stay three months; he stayed nine- 
teen. 

His plan was apparently to devote his spare time from his profes- 
sional stage appearances to the promulgation of his idea. He made his 
first appearance in this country at the Park Theatre, New York City, 
October 28, 1839. The following program, which was given November 
eighth, is typical of the kind in which he appeared. 
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The Maid of Palaiseau 
eek eK KOK 
after which 
The Man about Town 
eke KK OK H 
after which, the entertainment called 
The Rogueries of Nicholas 
characters by Mon Alexandre, 
To conclude with 
Catching an heiress 


In Europe, if we believe the stories told, he was nothing less than a 
sensation. But no such wild acclaim greeted his appearance in this 
country, and this note in the November sixteenth issue of the Evening 
Post even casts some doubt on his success: 


Besides the performance of the new vocalists who are all to appear, Monsieur 
Alexandre, for the first time, gives his extraordinary performance, the 
Rogueries of Nicholas, in the French, which will doubtless increase the effect. 


Perhaps Vattemare was neglecting his art for his mission. A letter from 
his friend, Manvers, the celebrated tenor but recently arrived from 
Covent Garden, suggested as much, prophesying his fate in these words: 
“, .. unfortunately, Projectors of such powerful and enlightened under- 
takings, such as your ‘System,’ are too frequently the instruments of 
their own destruction. . . .”°7 However, Vattemare’s untiring efforts 
were to be rewarded, for a time at least, with a considerable measure of 
success. 

By December of 1839, he had a memorial ready to send to Congress 
on the subject “promoting the interchange of duplicate specimens in the 
arts and natural history, and of the works of science and literature’’ for 
which he had received flattering encouragement from President William 
A. Duer who, writing from Columbia College, said, “I have cheerfully 
complied with your request to put my name to another petition to the 
same body in aid of your own.’’*! 

It was not until May of the following year that the first public meet- 
ing for the purpose of explaining and promoting the System was held 
in Clinton Hall in New York. Rather plaintively Vattemare writes the 
editor of the newspaper in whose columns he hopes the letter may 


appear. 


New-York, May 11, 1840 
Dear Sir: 

May I request of you to announce in your paper that a meeting is to be 
held at Clinton Hall, on Thursday evening, half past 7 o'clock, before which 
I propose to lay the outlines of my plan of exchanges of books and specimens 
of natural history between governments and public institutions. A stranger, I 
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know not whom to address by name or station, I must therefore beg that all 
who take an interest in literature, science, the fine and useful arts, the directors 
of Institutions, Academies, Lyceums, and other public institutions, will do 
me the honor to attend, and aid, by their advice, in the promotion of a plan 
which high American authorities have already pronounced to be likely to 
conduce to the advantage and honor of the United States. The presence of 
the ladies, for whose use the gallery will be reserved, will be most flattering 


to me. 


Alexandre Vattemare*! 


In America he was able to make converts as he had done in Europe. 
Prominent citizens in this country signed petitions and wrote testi- 
monials, The effect, judging from newspaper accounts, was cumulative 
—the more names, the greater the enthusiasm and the greater the re- 
sults to be expected. It was a line of sales talk not to be resisted. In 
accounting for America’s enthusiastic acceptance of Vattemare’s plan, it 
must be remembered that besides possessing a magnetic personality and 
boundless zest and devotion—after all the man had come to America 
and had renounced his profession for the sake of his idea—he had 
actual credentials in the form of letters from prominent persons abroad. 

Nevertheless, Vattemare himself was beset with perplexities, because 
he did not find the kind of institutions he had expected. In those with 
paid subscriptions like the Boston Athenaeum he saw little virtue; conse- 
quently the nineteen months of his first visit were spent not only in 
explaining his System, but almost more in arousing enthusiasm for li- 
braries to which all might have free access. 

In the interest of his System Vattemare had made so many contacts 
in this country that upon his return to Paris in 1841 the term that best 
seems to describe him is that of “resident representative.’ Requests for 
aid varied widely: they might be for flower seeds from the Jardin des 
Plantes, or for suggestions in arranging the professional debut of a 
young American girl who had been studying voice culture in Italy. 
Though these requests undoubtedly appealed to Vattemare in his self- 
appointed role of public benefactor, they must have been a tax upon 
his time and limited finances. American citizens in France continued to 
flock to him for all sorts of aid and advice as long as he lived. 

He made a second trip to this country, sailing from France in May 
of 1847, and arriving in Paris upon his return on December 25, 1850. 
During his second visit no record is given of his having made any 
professional appearances; all of his activities were in relation to his 
System and the details of his efforts appear later in this study. The 
major part of his life was spent in the carrying out of various schemes 
in some way related to his original plan of literary and scientific ex- 
changes. What success his System attained was to a large extent the 
result of the codperation and support given to him by individual states 
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and the federal government of this country. By the time of his death 
on April 7, 1864 this support had been withdrawn, and he died with the 
realization that he had failed to establish his System upon a permanent 
basis. An unsuccessful attempt was made by Hippolyte Vattemare to 
carty on his father’s work. 

Alexandre Vattemare made his first definite move to promote a 
System of international exchange in the United States in December, 
1839. His plan was a noble experiment. He chose, with boldness and 
perhaps wisdom, to place it before the highest officials of the land. He 
appealed to the Congress of the United States; he sent to Washington a 
memorial containing the essentials of his plan. The first paragraphs of 
his message, quoted below, are as concise and compact a statement as 
Vattemare ever made of his idea and the considerations which seemed 
to him to urge its adoption. 


That, at the instance chiefly of your memorialist, a system of exchanges 
has commenced between the Governments and literary institutions of the 
different nations in Europe, by which books, natural productions, and works 
of art possessed by one are transferred, for an equivalent value, to another 
which may need them . . . and which have been acted upon by the legislative 
bodies of his native country, and have been successful in uniting others in the 
joint effort to extend and diffuse knowledge beyond the limits to which race, 
language, or political boundaries, have a tendency to confine it. 





‘ 


There is not a great city in Europe that does not reckon myriads of such 
valuable but useless treasures. In 1835, the library of Munich had 200,000 
duplicates; that of Jena, 12,000; that of St. Petersburg, 54,000. At Vienna, 
30,000, among which is a great number of works printed previous to A.D. 
1520 (which, from their rarity, are of great value), were shut up in ware- 
houses. 


He explains his reasons for addressing himself to Congress, and 
denies any selfish motive in his project: 


To your honorable houses, therefore, your memorialist first directs his 
appeal. No sordid motives influence him in his petitions; from its successful 
result he can reap no other benefit than the consciousness of having per- 
formed a duty which he owes to his species, and strengthened the bonds which 
link in friendship the long-separated races of the family of man.** 


Whatever the actualities, Congress was supposed to infer that the 
possibilities were unlimited, and that the United States could only profit 
from becoming a party to the System. Vattemare reminds Congress tact- 
fully that whereas libraries of Europe ‘‘splendid, copious, and rich, have 
been slow in accumulation of nearly four centuries’ there are few insti- 
tutions in the United States that can date back fifty years. Now it will 
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be thought, he hints gently, that the United States has but little to offer 
But such is far from the case: 


Wanting printed books, the natural productions of the countries, speci- 
mens of the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, more partic. 
ularly the fossil remains of a more early period of the earth’s existence, are 
sought and inquired for with avidity in Europe, and would command returns 
ten-fold of any value that the cost of obtaining them on the spot would 
amount to.. .*° 


The Memorial was not presented until February 5, 1840, when it 
was referred, as Vattemare had suggested, to the Joint Committee on the 
Library. It was June, 1840, before Vattemare heard from his Memorial to 
Congress. The Joint Committee on the Library reported favorably. 
They thought Vattemare’s plan, in essence, desirable, and feasible; they 
offered the following resolutions: 


1st Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the librarian, under 
the supervision of the committee on the Library, be authorized to exchange 
such duplicates as may be in the library for other books or works. 

2d That he be authorized, in the same way to exchange documents. 

3d That, hereafter additional copies of each volume of documents 
printed by order of either House be printed and bound for the purpose of 
exchange with foreign countries. 


Still Congress delayed definite action, and finally Vattemare himself 
went to Washington, pleading his cause with any one who would listen 
to him, addressing himself orally and in writing. Even at this date it is 
difficult to turn a coldly practical eye upon his project, presented with 
so much feeling and conviction, and how much more difficult it must 
have been when he was presenting his cause in person. His eloquence 
was not in vain, favorable action being taken on the Resolutions as 
presented by the Committee. Another bill pertaining to the System was 
read and tabled, and although Vattemare did not succeed to the extent 
he had hoped, any favorable action taken by Congress was to his credit 
and encouraging. 

Nor did he confine his personal appeals to Washington, going as 
far south as Louisiana and as far north as Quebec in Canada to present 
them with variations as occasions arose. In Baltimore he emphasized the 
need for an institution which would be open free to the public, while in 
Montreal it was for a ‘‘suitable and elegant building.” A certain amount 
of approbation for his plan resulted in the form of action by state legis- 
latures: Maine agreed to print fifty extra copies of its documents for 
exchange and to appropriate one thousand dollars for the expense of 
promoting the System; Maryland also agreeing to print the fifty extra 
copies of her documents for exchange. 
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Louisiana outdid them all with the action providing that a sum of 
$3,000 was to be placed at the disposal of certain elected and appointed 
ersons: “to procure some of the curiosities to be found in Louisiana 
_,, to establish the first communications of exchange between this 
State. . . and the libraries of Europe . . . to establish in the State .. . 
a library or a museum.”’* Louisiana’s enthusiastic reception of Vatte- 
mare’s ideas is typical of the reception given him wherever he went. He 
had no difficulty in persuading others of the advantages of his plan of 
international exchanges. 

Before leaving this country to return to France Vattemare went to 
Boston, making friends there, and beginning those associations which 
were to result in one of the most tangible and permanent monuments to 
his efforts in America, the Boston Public Library. A public meeting was 
arranged in rooms of the Mercantile Library Association, and there, on 
April 24, 1841, Alexandre Vattemare set forth his ideas in a lengthy 
speech. Approval was expressed by the assembled Bostonians, and a set 
of Resolutions unanimously adopted in regard to Vattemare’s plan, at- 
testing that they had listened “with great delight” to the plan 


of forming a great public Literary and Scientific Institution in this city, by 
uniting our various Libraries and collections in science and the Fine arts; 


and that they regarded the 


System of National Interchange . . . as one which will tend to remove na- 
tional and sectional prejudices, will promote the great cause of peace, and 
the first principle of religion, by uniting all nations in intellectual brother- 
hood... 


Then they further resolved: 


That a committee of twelve be appointed . . . to correspond with the influen- 
tial men in the community, for the purpose of soliciting them to call a 
meeting of the citizens at Faneuil Hall, to consider the subject in all its 
bearings.*? 


The second meeting took place, not as suggested in Faneuil Hall, 
but in the Masonic Temple on the seventh of May. In a speech of 
nearly ten thousand words he urged upon the people of Boston an insti- 
tution for such exchanges that shall be free to everybody. “Consider,” 
he pleaded, 


what immense benefits would arise to your country, if honest, well behaved, 
though poor young men, who are gifted by their Heavenly Father with the 
glorious instincts of genius and virtue, were freely admitted to institutions of 
an enlarged and permanent character.? 


Optimistically he prophesied, “Every kind of talent would be sure to 
find its appropriate stimulus.” He went on and on in this and allied 
veins, Finally he was ‘“‘admonished by the lateness of the hour to abridge 
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his materials.” After this he reiterated the advantages of his plan to the 
nation: 


. . . Apart from all considerations of advantage in a commercial point of 
view, great as that would certainly be, . . . the moral and intellectual ad. 
vantages that would be enjoyed by all the nations of the earth under jts 
benignant influences—are such as to defy exaggeration.” 


At the conclusion of this speech the committee appointed to consider 
the plan was made up of these representative men: Dr. Walter Chan- 
ning, Josiah Quincy, Jr., the Reverend Ezra S. Gannett, the Reverend 
George W. Blagdon, and Charles F. Adams. It was evident that promi- 
nent Bostonians other than ‘‘Mr. President Quincy” of Harvard Uni- 
versity were by this time regarding Alexandre Vattemare with a great 
deal of interest. Horace Mann, unable to attend the meeting wrote a 
long letter of approval of its purpose which he concluded by saying: 


Owing to the wonderfully increased facilities for communication, the time is 
evidently at hand, when al! nations will be brought into the same neighbor. 
hood. . . . Such, as I understand it, is your purpose, and I ardently hope 
that the ‘‘young men” of Boston will live to witness its accomplishment.* 


In Boston, as elsewhere, Vattemare was especially desirous of pre- 
senting his scheme to young people, trusting, one assumes, to their pro- 
verbial enthusiasm and idealism to overcome practical difficulties. He 
would have liked to go before the students at Harvard, but was pre- 


vented from doing so because of a regulation of the college according 
to which the students, as such, could be addressed by no one except the 
professors. 

However long on enthusiasm the Bostonians were, they exercised 
true Yankee caution, and nothing was to come of their good intentions 
for several years. The Boston Public Library, the ultimate fruition of the 
seeds he had sown, Vattemare was to die without seeing. 

Vattemare made his farewell appearance of his first American trip 
in New York on June 7, 1841 in the same hall of his first appearance. 
According to the Tribune, “Clinton Hall was filled [ for the occasion | by 
a large and highly respectable audience.” 

When Vattemare returned to France, he took with him a consider- 
able number of documents and books. With this tangible evidence of 
his success he was in a stronger position to bargain with his own govern- 
ment; for what he had not told on his first trip was that he had not 
succeeded in obtaining official action in his own country on his various 
petitions. As he said himself, “la question des échanges ne trouva pas 
un petit coin ou elle put glisser entre les affaires de la politique.” 
What official France did say to him was that the United States was 
interested in natural science and industry—“C’est, en un mot, une nature 
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et une civilisation différentes des ndétres’'’—and that if he succeeded 
in this country, he might expect something in the way of recognition 
from France. These suggestions undoubtedly gave direction to the type 
of Vattemare’s requests for exchanges in this country. Therefore it was 
with pride that Vattemare was able to present a report of the results 
of his trip April 8, 1842, recounting his favorable reception from Maine 
to Louisiana and Havana to Canada, and listing the documents given 
to him for exchange. France was impressed by the tangible evidence of 
his success and lived up to her word to the extent of giving him docu- 
ments to send in return. 

But Vattemare’s path was not yet clear. The French government 
through various departments had lent its support, it is true, but only to 
a limited extent. The scheme was on such a grand scale: probably the 
practical French nature saw only too clearly the obstacles in the way of 
its accomplishment. At this time, Guizot as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
wrote him a letter which is included in full for the light it casts upon 
the situation and his own attitude toward Vattemare’s efforts. 


Sir, I regret very much that the pressure of business has prevented me from 
expressing to you verbally how highly I appreciate the disinterested zeal with 
which you are endeavoring to increase the literary riches of our libraries. Were 
I to compliment you on your labors in America, I could add nothing to the 
honorable testimonials contained in the different letters addressed to you by 
the Minister of the King, at Washington, an eye witness to the success of 
your efforts there. 

You know I dare say, that exchanges of administrative and parliamentary 
Documents are already organized between this country and the Legislatures 
of England and several other countries, through the medium of official agents, 
and it seems to me that the same medium is indispensable for the best regu- 
lation of the projected exchanges with the American State Legislatures.*° 


If Vattemare understood the implications, as he could hardly have 
helped doing, he gave no sign. He continued his efforts to establish his 
System with unabating energy. His next definite move was to send to 
various state governors in America a printed appeal for the continuance 
and expansion of his System. He addressed the officials not too subtly. 
“It is a lamentable fact,” he asserted, ‘‘that the United-States does not 
now occupy that rank in European estimation to which her social and 
national position entitle her.” He continued in this strain eventually 
arriving at the point of the practical working out of his system: 


I have established this Depot by request of many of the first men, of both 
continents, and have been appointed as their agent to effect exchanges . . 
nor do I hesitate to invite the legislature of your State to enter into the 
compact.*? 


He had only one request to make; he asked ‘‘a small appropriation 
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to cover the expenses of transportation, postage, etc.’’*? Since his means 
did not allow him to defray the expenses longer himself. (So far as 
records show, this was his first request for financial aid from the United 
States. ) 

Above all, he was interested in securing the permanency of the System 
of exchange. In conclusion, he said, 


. if your Legislature is disposed to uphold me, I pledge my exertions to 
promote her interests, and without making windy protestations, ask that | 
may be judged by the fruits of my labors.*? 


Maine and the National Institute at Washington were among the 
first to appoint him agent. Massachusetts and Rhode Island followed 
shortly. However, it was not until after his second visit in 1847 that 
his appointment was at all general. 

While Vattemare’s own country was fairly liberal with her docu- 
ments, she was slow with financial aid. Vattemare was persistent with 
his requests, however, and in 1846, the sum of three thousand francs 
was included in the budgets of the Department of Education and the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, and of five thousand francs 
in the budget of the Department of Justice. From available records it is 
not possible to say definitely how much support was given, nor how 
long it was continued, but it seems probable that it was pretty limited. 
At least, in his final appeal to the Department of Education he says 
these appropriations were abolished by the National Assembly in 1848, 
but that he was so convinced of the merits of the System that he had 
never ceased to continue his requests. 

This idea of Vattemare’s for an agency with himself as agent did 
not seem to be a part of his original plan. As a matter of fact in the 
beginning his idea seems to have been the creation of a Journal des 
Echanges which would explain the System and contain lists of duplicates 
available for exchange. However, before his return to this country the 
agency and the agent were both definite features of his plan, and it was 
during the next few years that his activities entered upon their second 
phase centered in his agency. 

Vattemare sailed for New York on May 4, 1847, after an absence 
of six years. With him he brought an extensive collection of books, en- 
gravings and medals for the United States. Among his Papers is a list 
in his own handwriting which gives the source of these donations and 
the places where they were to be sent. The collection was said to be 
worth $80,000. The freight alone cost him nearly nine hundred francs, 
and when he arrived in New York the sum of twenty-three thousand 
francs was assessed in duty. After official appeals had been made to 
Washington on his behalf the charge for duty was remitted. 
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In the time between his two visits he had been in regular cor- 
respondence with a few states, namely New York, Maine, and Massa- 
chusetts. This visit constituted a follow-up of his correspondence and 
various appeals such as the one of 1844** sent from Paris. One of 
Vattemare’s first contacts upon his return to this country was with the 
state of Maine. To the governor he addressed one of his lengthy mes- 
sages. After presenting the state with “another collection of curious and 
valuable works” he goes on to say, “‘as agent of the state, permit me to 
observe that the exchanges between Maine and France have suffered a 
great deal for want of regularity.”"* He suggested that they solve the 
difficulty by the appointment of a regular librarian. 

The state of New York was so impressed by his “‘magnificent dona- 
tions” that a favorable report by the joint library Committee was made, 
which is quite expansive and lyric enough to have been one of Vatte- 
mare’s own, as for example: 


Thus the rudest carpenter, as, with his saw and jackplane, he pursues his 
daily labor, the most simple child, who roams the fields in chase of the 
butterfly, can, with but little expense, of time or iabor contribute much to the 
advancement of this great and interesting work. 


While civil revolutions and foreign conquests are constantly changing the 
character and institutions of nations, this system, by a battery more powerful 
than the engines of war, is working and effecting a moral conquest, establish- 


ing a fraternal interchange of good feeling, promoting the cultivation of 
literature, the arts and sciences, elevating and refining the tone of moral 
sentiment, and uniting the whole civilized world in one common bond of 
mutual labor for their mutual improvement.'® 


Nevertheless, it was not just a case of eloquence, because definite pro- 
vision was made for the appointment of an agent and for appropria- 
tions to defray past and future expenses. 

Almost eight years to a day after his first memorial was presented 
to Congress, his second one was laid before it on February 9, 1848. 
Besides giving a report of his activities between visits, the aim of this 
memorial was a request for more definite action than had resulted from 
the resolutions of 1840. 

While the members of the Joint Library Committee to which Vat- 
temare’s memorial had been referred may have been impressed with the 
“great simplicity of this plan . . . and its utter separation from every- 
thing of a political and party character,’’** their Report brought out that 
it was chiefly legislative documents which they could offer for exchange, 
and that they did not feel justified in adding to the copyright burden by 
asking for additional copies for such a purpose. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mittee were of the opinion that 
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After the success which has thus far crowned his unwearied and voluntary 
labors, they [the committee} think his expectations of aid from us have been 
justly formed and should be promptly satisfied.** 


Therefore three provisions were made: for the appointment of agents 
by the Committee, for the admission of exchange items free of duty, 
for an appropriation towards an agency and the payment of expenses 
already incurred. Further resolutions provided that Vattemare be ap. 
pointed as agent; that his agency should not include domestic ex. 
changes, that $1,500 should be given him for expenses and that he 
should account annually for his expenditures to the Committee; that 
items should be stamped with the name of the agency and be shipped 
in cafe of the Collector of Customs of the port to which they were 
shipped; that he should be given the right to frank packages and letters 
by writing ‘International exchanges” across the envelopes. 

The opinion expressed by the Joint Library Committee as to his 
“expectations of aid having been justly formed” was one which Vatte- 
mare hoped might prove general. And he lost no time in distributing 
his documents and other items for exchange with that in view, putting 
states with which he had been in correspondence under further obliga- 
tion by additional gifts, and sending the rest to states and organizations 
he wished to participate in his System and support his agency. In other 
words, what he brought with him on his second visit was largely used as 
bait to demonstrate what his System might be expected to produce if 
supported. 

Towards the end of 1848, after being in this country about a year, 
Vattemare published his Report on the Subject of International Ex- 
changes.** The purpose of this report was twofold: it was to serve as his 
first annual report to the five states (Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
Virginia and Indiana) for which he had been appointed agent, and as 
an account of his work to date, by means of which he hoped to enlist 
the codperation of other states. Like his earlier appeals this is a skillful 
piece of publicity: he recognizes the existence of similar plans and 
justifies his own on a basis which could hardly be questioned as to 
motive. He says of it: 


The system of exchange does not propose to interfere in any way with any 
similar plan already in operation. Its main design is to open a channel of 
communication between the people of the various nations of the world, 
which shall bring them together upon the neutral ground of letters, and by 
making them better acquainted with each other’s laws, manners and customs 
and intellectual wealth, by acts of mutual kindness and courtesy, to cultivate 
the spirit of peace and reciprocal respect and good feeling.** 


In spite of his optimism Vattemare seems to have had a premonition 
of the difficulties of establishing his System upon a permanent basis. In 
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mentioning the suggested appropriation by Maine of one thousand dol- 


jars he says: 

Preferring that the system should be established upon a permanent basis 
rather than have a brilliant beginning and a speedy death, I opposed so large 
an appropriation as the highest limit recommended by the committee, on the 
ground that it would afford a mark for the advocates of retrenchment, and 
thus jeopard the future existence of the plan. The Legislature, in accordance 
with this suggestion, finally determined upon an annual appropriation of 
three hundred dollars.** 


In his itemized account he lists $1,500 for travelling expenses. As a 
matter of fact, he had no travelling expenses in this country, at least not 
according to his own testimony. In his second memorial to Congress he 
mentions the fact that he “has not yet been permitted to expend the 
first dollar either for his personal support or his travelling expenses.’ 
And by the end of his second visit his status had taken on a sufficiently 
official character for him to be given passage home on the United States 
mail steamship Franklin in the capacity of ‘‘Occasional agent.” 

While Vattemare was able to interest some other states in contribut- 
ing to the support of his agency, his success was more limited than his 
first Report leads one to expect. His own summary states “that e/ght 
states have paid their entire appropriation. Three a part only, and two 
nothing yet. And of the $2,000 voted by Congress, only $1,500 have 
been given the agency,’’*® whose total receipts were under $6,000. 

Vattemare sent out a final letter from Washington in October, 1850, 
which is both an appeal for support of his System and an apology for 
any of its inadequacies. This is a simple, dignified statement lacking the 
exaggerated promises of many of his earlier ones. He asks for small 
regular appropriations, and the appointment of a standing committee 
by each state which would know the needs of the state and what it would 
have to offer for exchange. He asks also for patience because his absence 
from the agency in its early days has been a handicap, but upon his return 
he hopes “‘to make arrangements which will give to the transactions of 
exchange all the regularity of commercial operations.”® Nevertheless, 
criticism was already beginning to be made of his System before the 
termination of his second visit in December of 1850. 

After Vattemare’s return to France the second time his System took 
on a more routine nature. Shipments were handled through the office of 
the Collector of Customs of New York in accordance with the provision 
made by the Joint Committee on the Library, when Vattemare was ap- 
pointed agent. This seems to have been the chief office in connection 
with the System in this country, Vattemare’s suggestion as to ‘collateral 
branches in the capitals of several states’ proving to be one of his 
expansive ideas which did not work out. 
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As for the System itself, Vattemare exercised practically entire cop. 
trol over it, making its rules and regulations, and deciding questions of 
procedure. He specified, for instance, that it was an exchange between 
organizations such as libraries and societies but not between individuals. 
His exchanges were frequently obtained on the basis of their being of 
specific value to some particular library or society and forwarded by him 
as an expression of interest and good will, with a request that they 
reciprocate with their own reports or publications. While these exchanges 
were in many cases appropriate, in others they were quite out of place, 
and it seems probable that most of the good will existed in Vattemare’s 
own mind. 

Vattemare also exercised a certain amount of supervision over what 
was accepted for exchange, since he believed that books should be of a 
serious and instructional nature. For this reason he had no hesitancy in 
refusing the offers of such authors as Victor Hugo, George Sand and 
others of their works. 

One of his most amusing suggestions as to what might be acceptable 
is found in his letter to the Mercantile Library of San Francisco. Since 
California could hardly be expected to ‘‘compete with the old world in a 
fair exchange”’ this is what he suggested: 


It is therefore your natural curiosities, the strangest productions of your 
soils, the beautiful inhabitants of your forests and waters, and your mon- 
strous and extraordinary fossil remains that Europe expects in return. Give 
us a bull frog or a rattle snake for the best moral and philosophical works, 
an alligator for a cast of the Venus de Milo, etc. 

Not only that, but you can exchange volume for volume, and when your 
printed books will have been exchanged, let us have wooden books. Yes, 
wooden books, consisting of blocks of wood from your noble forest trees 
made in the shape of a book, the back to show the bark, one side the polished, 
and the other the unpolished appearance of the wood; the seed, the fruit, 
the foliage, the insects hurtful to the same, its parasite or qreeping (sic) 
plants and a written description of the uses to which such a wood is gener- 
ally applied, its scientific and vulgar name, the latitude and longitude where 
it grows, are to be shown in a little chamber cut in the side. Each block will 
thus form an illustrated and most instructive description of the appearance of 
the tree and of its qualities of durability, porosity, elasticity, etc. and you 
may rest assured that there is not a learned establishment in Europe that 
would not consider it a good bargain to give scientific works in three or 
more volumes in exchange for every one of these volumes, the sublime pro- 
duction of nature, the work not of a printer but of a carpenter.* 


He carried on the work of exchange with great formality, writing 
wordy acknowledgments of shipments and wordier descriptions of ship- 
ments made. He expected the participants in the exchange to follow his 
example. This was all done for a purpose; “‘a few lines of acknowledg- 
ment . . . would stimulate . . . liberality.”** In spite of the business-like 
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appearance of things, it was not always easy to find out either the sources 
or final destination of shipments, a fact which was very annoying to the 
institutions involved and which should have been more embarrassing to 
Vattemare than it seems to have been. 

In his capacity as agent, Vattemare not only decided upon the fitness 
of volumes to be exchanged; in most cases whether actually given 
authority or not he exercised his discretion as to their final destination. 
There was, for instance, the Natural History of New York about which 
Dr. Beck, secretary of the New York State Board of Regents, had occa- 
sion to remind him as early as 1846 that the “law of the State says that 
copies . . . are to be exchanged only with foreign governments making 
donations.’’*? Despite this law Vattemare was enough of an opportunist 
to have no hesitancy, when the Royal Society-of Sciences of Liege pre- 
sented its Memoires in fifteen volumes and expressed a desire for the 
Natural History, in giving the seven volumes he had on hand. Nor did 
he hesitate to ask to have the set completed for the Royal Society and 
another one sent for his office, because as he said he was ‘“‘desirous of 
having the Library of my office as well provided as possible with 
American books.’’*? The first volumes of the Natural History appeared 
in 1842 and the other volumes were issued a few at a time over a long 
period of years. Although Vattemare was so zealous in procuring the 
published volumes for the Royal Society, the chances were that its needs 
might be neglected by Vattemare himself, if he happened to have some 
new place to put succeeding volumes. In other words, Vattemare’s 
services were not always dependable. This created confusion because, 
when institutions failed to receive volumes, appeals were made to the 
New York State library, which it was at a loss to understand since 
it had already sent Vattemare volumes for institutions entitled to 
them. 

Something should be said concerning Vattemare’s records, because 
from them it is possible to construct at least a partial picture of the 
mechanics of his “‘l’Agence centrale des échanges’ internationaux.”” The 
agency in Paris was located first at 56 rue de Clichy and later successively 
at 48 and 39 of the same street. Among his Papers at the New York 
Public Library are nine copy-press letter-books covering the period from 
November 1853 to April 1864, which contain copies of his cor- 
respondence during this period. Each book contains approximately four 
hundred pages with a simple index at the back. They are invaluable 
records of his work, but unfortunately they are so blurred it is possible 
to read only parts of each volume. Prior to these copy-press books he 
seems to have kept his records on separate sheets. A series of other books 
are similar in arrangement to library accession records: the entries are 
arranged in the order of receipt, giving in most cases the source and in 
some the destination as well, of the books handled by his agency. Here 
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again his practice seems to have varied, since part of his records of books 
received were kept on small pieces of paper pasted together in gtoups 
according to the source. The book labelled “Ministére de |’Intérieur” jg 
arranged on a double entry system; on the left side are entries marked 
“Ouvrages adresses au Ministére”’ and on the right “Ouvrages envoyés 
par le Ministre.” . . . For the period 1841-47, which this book covers, 
eight hundred and forty-seven titles are listed as received from the 
United States and five hundred and sixty-seven as having been sent to 
this country. 

One of the books had a number of entries marked for Columbia Col- 
lege. Out of fourteen titles selected from those which were so indicated, 
it was possible to identify six of them on the library shelves as being his 
donations. A regulation concerning his exchanges was that they should 
bear the stamp of the agency on the first and last pages and these books 
are so marked. For this purpose two different stamps were used, one 
being a small oval with the name of the agency and his initials in the 
center in old English, and the other somewhat larger one bearing a 
facsimile of his signature in the center. While no one would ever accuse 
him of bibliographical cataloging, his entries were clear enough to 
identify the books in the Columbia University library catalogue. 

Even though these records seem brief and in many cases sketchy, 
still they contain essential information and give a better impression of 
the organization than one might expect. After all Vattemare’s agency 
functioned long before the days of loose leaf systems and card indexes, 
and he was attempting to handle very difficult material such as docu- 
ments and works appearing at irregular intervals. One cannot examine 
his Papers without being impressed by his neat little notes pinned to 
letters telling when they were answered and something about the writer. 
Certainly his records bear witness to sincere effort on his part to be 
systematic, even if in the light of present day methods he seems to have 
fallen short in performance. 

There was another duty that fell to Vattemare as agent which might 
have given him some trouble if he had taken it as seriously as he 
thought he did. This was the report concerning the expenditure of the 
Congressional appropriation for the support of the agency. The Joint 
Library Committee thought such a report necessary and voted that it 
should be made annually. Vattemare more than agreed. He thought it 
should be made quarterly, and in detail.** Here again, Vattemare’s 
eloquence was far in excess of his performance. So far as records show, 
he made no such report as he had prescribed. In fact his only published 
report found in Congressional documents is one dated July 15, 1850." 
This report gives a summary of his efforts during his second visit and 
includes the First and Second Reports of the agency for the years 1848 
and 1849 made by César Moreau, Vattemare’s son-in-law, who was 
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temporarily in charge of the agency in Paris. This contains no financial 
account beyond a repetition of the general estimate as to probable ex- 
penses which he made in his first report. The Library of Congress has in 
manuscript form a Fifth Report.** This is many pages long and in very 
fine handwriting. The gist of it seems to be his distress at receiving no 
books and no letters and an expression of sympathy for the fire which 
had been so disastrous at the Library of Congress. This report does con- 
tain a kind of expense account. The explanation for the fact that this 
report was not published is that it was probably received after official 
connections had been severed, August 31, 1852, since it is dated January 
25, 1853. 

From the year 1850 on, Vattemare did make reports of a kind to 
the states for which he had been appointed agent. This was not quite 
the undertaking it might seem, because these reports were similar, al- 
though not identical, consisting chiefly of lists of donations and a state- 
ment of the need for regular financial support. However, no itemized 
financial reports are to be found although various receipts for drafts are 
among his papers. 

Even before the end of Vattemare’s second visit a certain amount of 
opposition and criticism of his System was beginning to be heard. In 
the North Anerican Review for 1850 a series of articles was published 
on Public Libraries by George Livermore in which he pointed out the 
inadequacies of American libraries, and incidentally gave Vattemare’s 
System caustic criticism. He did not even find Vattemare’s extravagant 
claims amusing as they seem today; however, time proved Livermore a 
discerning critic. Appraising the System with the hard common sense of 
a self-made business man Livermore found it an “attractive though 
somewhat visionary project,” although, in speaking of the New York 
State Library Livermore said, ““That State, at least has good cause to 
speak well of his scheme and its results.’*° 

But Dr. T. Romeyn Beck, as Secretary of the Trustees, had his doubts 
even about the benefit to the New York State Library. From contacts 
over a period of years Dr. Beck was in a position to speak with authority 
on the merits as well as on the disadvantages of Vattemare’s System. In 
spite of the friendship and Dr. Beck’s very real appreciation of Vatte- 
mare’s good intentions, the correspondence of the two men—even before 
Vattemare left the country the second time—exhibits considerable im- 
patience on the part of Dr. Beck. The receipt of incomplete sets and 
volumes seemingly intended for other institutions was among the rea- 
sons for dissatisfaction. 

Vattemare was considerably disturbed to have Dr. Beck suggest 
that it would be better to send volumes of the Natural History of New 
York through United States ambassadors, because as he pointed out it 
would take too long for Vattemare to deliver them in person, as he had 
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insisted on doing in many cases. This was a valuable set which Vattemare 
specially prized for exchange purposes and he was loath to be deprived 
of the prestige which he had had through handling it. 

Vattemare was too obsessed with the expansion of his System to be 
very practical about money matters and he sometimes embarrassed his 
best friends by unexpected demands. In 1851 Dr. Beck had occasion to 
remonsttate with him for drawing a draft for one hundred and fif 
dollars because he had already received the sum of four hundred dollars 
and Dr. Beck reminded him that the Trustees of the New York State 
Library had never intended to give more than that amount in one year, 
since “They have not the means to give more and a slight change in 
public opinion may cause a total stoppage of the appropriation.”’* 

In contrast to letters from the New York State library is one from 
Thomas H. Seymour, Governor of Connecticut, which expresses satis- 
faction with Vattemare’s services up to 1853, at the same time men- 
tioning local difficulties such as inadequate space for the library and 
suitable items for exchange. 

It was natural that Vattemare’s ideas, in theory, should arouse en- 
thusiastic commendation. Guizot had perhaps expressed a very general 
opinion of this when he wrote: 


The material usefulness of this undertaking is obvious: by its means 
scientific and literary treasures, books, documents, instruments and objects of 
art, are brought from those countries in which they abound to those which 
are deficient in them; superfluities are taken from one place to supply neces- 
saries in another, But its moral is far greater than its material usefulness; it 
promotes and develops intellectual and kindly relations between nations; 
and thus subserves the cause of peace and of general civilization.* 


Yet it was Guizot, who, as Minister of Foreign Affairs trying to nego- 
tiate Vattemare’s plan of exchange, had said only five years before that 
he could never make it work. “I have tried several different ways, but 
it never came to any very general or important result.’ And indeed, 
there is no doubt that in its operation, the System did present many 
difficulties, which even the unbiased observer could not fail to perceive, 
and which must have irked the earnest participants a very great deal. 
Guizot’s feeling and experience are typical of many persons: they be- 
lieved in the System in theory but to their regret they found it incapable 
of being put into practice under Vattemare’s direction. 

In spite of the staunch loyalty of his friends, in spite of the unde- 
niably excellent aspects of the System in theory, in spite of Vattemare’s 
intense devotion to the cause of international exchange, dissatisfaction 
with its operation continued to grow; and whether its dauntless founder 
admitted it or not, the ‘‘attractive though somewhat visionary project’’° 
was doomed. Almost simultaneously with the beginning of criticism came 
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withdrawal of support. Vattemare was in France, too far away for his 
eloquence and enthusiasm to have their hypnotic effect. The System was 
proving expensive and inefficient. 

Congress was among the first to take definite action. On August 31, 
1852, the law under which Vattemare had been appointed agent was 
rescinded, and Mr. John S. Meehan, in his capacity as librarian, wrote 
Vattemare frankly that Congress was dissatisfied with his services. Per- 
haps Meehan tried to soften the blow somewhat by observing that 
“France . . . may be opposed to holding national intercourse except 
through recognized officers of the Government.” But the next state- 
ment, that “application will therefore be made for an exchange through 
an official agency,”’** must have been hard for Vattemare to accept. The 
United States government was not giving up the idea, but it was taking 
the cherished business of exchange away from its creator and proposing 
to give it over into other hands. 

Massachusetts, after eleven years of the System, found that while 
there had been some benefits, on the whole it had proved an expensive 
luxury. A report of the State Library showed that over $5,000 had been 
expended, a not inconsiderable part of it for binding volumes received 
through exchange, and that furthermore, many of the volumes, though 
handsome, were entirely unsuitable. This report like the excerpts from 
Meehan’s letter is valuable for the light it casts on some of the practical 
difficulties with Vattemare’s System. Massachusetts decided somewhat 
like Congress to ‘‘effect exchanges with foreign states in such manner as 
they deem expedient.’’* Connections with Vattemare’s agency were 
officially severed on May 18, 1855. 

It was much the same story with other states. One by one they off- 
cially withdrew their support or unofficially failed to provide Vattemare 
with funds, or else neglected to vote new appropriations. No attempt has 
been made to give complete accounts of Vattemare’s services to indi- 
vidual states. These transactions varied chiefly in detail and to have 
included separate accounts for each state would have resulted in monoto- 
nous repetition. 

Vattemare chose to ignore the fact that he had been dismissed, and 
he continued to send items of exchange to state libraries and to the 
Library of Congress, much to the annoyance and embarrassment of the 
unwilling recipients. Something had to be done. In 1858 Meehan wrote 
him that the Library Committee was surprised to learn that books had 
been obtained for them ‘“‘without their authority or consent.”’ It had 
been ordered, therefore, that any cases of books arriving were to be held 
unopened ‘‘subject to Mr. Vattemare’s order for their return to him 
after paying the expenses on them.” 

Nor was this the only way in which Vattemare stubbornly refused 
defeat. When the various states failed to send their appropriations, he 
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assumed that the remittance was ‘‘forgotten,” and took the liberty, in 
several cases of drawing on the official concerned for the amount due 
him. When at last the states succeeded in making Vattemare realize 
that they were not going to send any more money, for one reason or 
another (they tried to be kind), Vattemare begged to be allowed to 
continue his services uncompensated. Perhaps, as Guizot believed, Vatte- 
mare was a man obsessed, a man with an “idée fixe.” And he was old 
and sick, a tragic figure. 
To S. B. Woolworth he addressed himself humbly: 


As for what concerns your agent, allow me to say that my humble and 
devoted services are for ever secured whether compensated or vot, to your 
noble and most liberal State “New York” who was among the first in the 
Union to support the philanthropic cause to which my life is devoted.* 


There is a simple dignity in his acknowledgment of the lack of 
support and in his desire to preserve the agency even though unre- 
warded. To give up this agency would have been an admission of defeat 
that he was 2ot prepared to make. 

A few weeks before Vattemare died he addressed a final lengthy 
appeal to M. Duruy, Secretary of Education, dated February 29, 1864. 
In this touching and heroic account of his life work he pointed out the 
value of a system of exchange as an instrument of civilization and prog- 
ress, and as a bond between nations. At this time his chief aim is to 
save the System and he offers his services and records with the hope that 
his System will be taken over by M. Duruy’s department. Alphonse 
Passier, a member of the staff of the Department of Education wrote 
an account’’ of international exchanges in 1880 under the name of 
Wilhelm Eriksen. At the time of his death in 1901 he was Inspector 
General of Libraries and Archives. In view of his official positions, his 
explanation of the failure of Vattemare’s last appeal may stand as a 
final comment: ‘‘c’était une conception trop vaste pour étre réalisable.””"” 

Although the foregoing paragraphs cover the main points in a his- 
tory of Vattemare’s System, more specific mention should perhaps be 
made of his connections with various American libraries and institutions. 
Credit has already been given to Vattemare earlier in this study for 
inspiring the movement which was to result in the Boston Public Li- 
brary. He not only inspired it; he did much to keep it alive. It was in 
1841 that Vattemare first presented the plan that stirred the ‘Young 
men” of Boston to their ‘Resolutions’; it was not until 1852 that the 
first librarian took up the duties of office, another six years elapsed before 
the completion of the Boylston Street building. During the tedious 
interim there were many times when the project seemed doomed to 
failure. Practical obstacles loomed large; funds were lacking, confidence 
in the venture faded. But Vattemare’s enthusiasm never lagged. He 
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sent books from the City of Paris to the City of Boston; he wrote the 
Bostonians letters, reminding them of and encouraging them in the 
enterprise they had undertaken. On their side, the Bostonians were not 
unmindful or unappreciative of Vattemare’s unceasing zeal. They too 
sent exchange volumes; they wrote letters. Vattemare had caught the 
imagination of the leading men of the day; he numbered among his 
best friends the two Josiah Quincys, father and son, who were largely 
responsible for the carrying out of the plans for the library. This appre- 
ciative letter from the younger Quincy must have given Vattemare con- 


siderable satisfaction. 
Boston, Jan. 12, 1858 


My dear Mr. Vattemare, 

I send by the steamer a newspaper containing a brief account of the 
origin of our public library. It was inaugurated on the first of January and 
promises to be one of the largest libraries on this side of the Atlantic. The 
building cost Three hundred & fifty thousand dollars—The library contains 
over Sixty thousand volumes—and has a capital for its increase that will 
provide for its constant enlargement. The example of Boston has been fol- 
lowed by most of the cities and towns in New England—And Libraries 
really public have become almost a necessity with our People. 

As I look upon you as the originator of this great & beneficial movement 
I take the liberty of sending you an account of the germination of the seed 


you have sown. 
Whatever may be the result as to personal fame, you must have the con- 
sciousness of having been a great benefactor to your race, and of leaving the 


world better for your having lived in it. 
My father & family unite with me in expression of a kind remembrance 


to you and yours & I 
have the honor to be 


Very truly 
Josiah Quincy Jr.% 


The name of Vattemare together with those of others important in 
the history of the library may be read in brass letters in the marble floor 
of the entrance to the present building. His mame adds a touch of 
strangeness and romance in association with such typical New England 
names as Bates, Bigelow, Everett and Ticknor. A complete history of 
the Boston Public Library being elsewhere available, this is not the place 
to go into details, but it is generally conceded that it was due to Vatte- 
mare’s interest and persistence that the Institution finally became a 
reality. 

Another library for which Vattemare was directly responsible was 
what he called the ‘American Library” in Paris, the plan for which he 
had conceived before his second visit to this country. It was to consist 
of books and documents collected in America, and housing space was 
provided in the Hotel de Ville—two rooms specially granted by le 
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Préfet de la Seine. In pleading for contributions, which, he argued as 
usual, were to represent not only America’s civilization but her good 
will toward France, he presented an attractive picture of the “Library,” 
where each of the States was to have an alcove to itself with its name 
and state seal prominently displayed with the State’s contributed books 
and documents. 

Vattemare succeeded in gathering together a considerable number 
of books variously estimated at from five** to eleven thousand volumes, 
The library was open to the public daily from ten in the morning until 
three in the afternoon, was well patronized and undoubtedly served a 
useful purpose. Among his Papers are many letters from grateful patrons, 
one of them speaking of it as that “inestimable library.’’* 

However, there were other opinions. Henry Stevens, an American 
living in London, who was at this time acting as purchasing agent of 
Americana for the British Museum as well as for certain libraries in 
this country, found it “an insignificant humbug’ and was ashamed of 
the collection as a specimen of the literature of . . . [his] country.” 
Stevens’ “placing the affair in its true light’’’ probably had something 
to do with the shift of opinion in the United States as to the value of 
the System. 

As typical of the probable contents of the library the following titles 
have been selected at random from a notebook marked ‘‘Ville de Paris,” 


Life of Washington by Weems. 1837. 

American poulterer’s companion. 1847. 

Report on the Ohio lunatic asylum. 1826. 

What I saw in California by Bryant. 1848. 

Journals of Congress. 1st to 14th Congress. 

Journals of Congress. 30th-32d Congress. 

Catalogue of the Library of Congress. 1840. 

Catalogue of the Library of Congress. Supplement. 1848. 


For his American Library Vattemare had hoped for contributions 
not only from legislatures, but from authors and publishers as well. 
Among his Papers are letters indicating that he had a measure of suc- 
cess. Lydia H. Sigourney, a popular author of the day, in sending him 
her Pocohontas & other poems, the Voice of the Flowers and some six- 
teen other titles included this appreciative note. 


Hartford Connt March 28th 1850 
My dear Sir, 

With this note, you will receive a parcel, containing eighteen volumes of 
different sizes, my promised Contribution to the American Library at Paris, 
established under your auspices. 

In making this donation, I express my grateful recollections of many 
courtesies, and kind attentions which that attractive City knows so well how 
to render to a stranger;—and also, my earnest wishes that your laborious 
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efforts to promote this international exchange of the peaceful and enduring 
fabrics of intellect may be fully appreciated both by our own and future 


generation. 
Your with respect 


L. H. Sigourney.*? 
Mons’ Vattemare. . 


However, there are various indications that his hopes were not fully 

realized. L. G. Goodrich, a Boston friend, wrote him: ‘I am sorry to 
say that the booksellers manifest no such interest in the subject of the 
Paris Library, as could be desired. If a movement were attempted, I 
am sure it would prove a failure.’’** Vattemare himself wrote to W. B. 
Ogden of Chicago on January 7th, 1854, asking him to try and send 
him something for the library from Illinois, on the ground that Illinois 
was represented only by a coat of arms. His first entry on the list is the 
one given below which shows that he knew the value of the complete 
sets for library purposes, even though Henry Stevens found all too few 
sets in the American library. 
North American review, from November 1815 to October 1828, 24 vol. 8¥° 
les volumes sont ceux qui precédent la collection que j'ai donné en 1824, 
lors de la formation de cette Bibliothéque, la suite depuis 1841 jusqua ce 
jour me sera remise et j’espéra trouver les 1°", 6™, et 25™ volumes qui man- 
quent a cette premiére série et alors la Bibliothéque possédera la collection 
complete de la publication la plus estimée dans le nouveau monde.** 


Whether this library fell into disuse after Vattemare’s death and 
was dispersed, or whether it was burned by the Commune is destined 
to be a matter of conjecture. The interest in its ultimate fate would 
seem to be in connection with Vattemare rather than because of the 
intrinsic value of the collection itself; Henry Stevens, even allowing for 
personal bias, was too good a judge of values for his estimate to be 
wholly discounted. Mr. William Beer, librarian of the Howard Memo- 
rial Library of New Orleans, was sufficiently interested in this library 
to expend considerable time and effort in trying to trace the collection 
during a visit to Paris, a good many years after Vattemare’s death. Beer’s 
knowledge of the French language, his familiarity with Paris, and his 
uncanny ability at locating the obscure provided him with the equip- 
ment for success, but his attempt was fruitless. Although this library 
of Vattemare’s has no known connection with the American Library in 
Paris, which was established in 1918 for the use of the American 
Expeditionary Forces as a part of the Library War Service of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and continued to promote a knowledge in 
Europe of American history and culture, it may be taken as one addi- 
tional bit of evidence that Vattemare’s ideas were later found worth 
while. It is also of current interest that the “Countess Clara Longworth 
de Chambrun, formerly of Cincinnati, gave her protection to the rich 
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collections of the American Library in Paris and, at the last report, it 
was intact.’’® 

One of the most useful services Vattemare rendered this country 
was his stimulation of interest in free public libraries. For a person with 
little actual knowledge except from observation of libraries and his 
contacts with them through the development of his System, his sugges. 
tions about Library work were very sensible. The following apt de. 
scription of what a librarian should be is from one of his letters to the 
Governor of Maine. 


A good and truly useful librarian can only be made by time and long 
experience. Such an officer should be a kind of living catalogue ready to 


answer every important question which might be put to him by members of 
the legislature.” 


Even his next suggestion as to the method of appointment might be 
worse. 


Might he not be nominated in some way by your colleges, and then ap. 
pointed by the legislature, and placed under the supervision of the secretary 
of State, and so hold office as long as he conducted with propriety." 


He had no mean ambition. In one of his letters to the New York 
State library he said: 


The 103 volumes, maps, etc. from the Government of the Netherlands 
will be a good addition to your Dutch library and contribute to make it the 
most complete in the world with the exception of the public libraries in Hol- 
land, this is what I am aiming at ever since its formation.*? 


Despite its egotistical flavor it suggests Thomas Watts and his ambition 
for the British Museum. 


of uniting with the best English library in the world the best Russian library 
... out of Russia, the best German out of Germany, the best Spanish out of 


Spain; and so on in every language from Italian to Icelandic, from Polish to 
Portuguese.® 


At another time in speaking of the establishment of public libraries 
he said: 

The formation of numerous free public libraries and collections of objects 
of scientific curiosity, while it is the surest sign of the presence of all those 
intellectual wants, characteristic of civilized nations, it is the most happy 
omen for the firm establishment and perpetuity of the system of exchange.*® 


While these suggestions were undoubtedly made in good faith, it is 
certainly equally true that they were made with the idea of providing 
opportunities for the expansion of his own System. Nevertheless, Vatte- 
mare is deserving of consideration today if for no other reason than for 
the growth of libraries resulting indirectly from his own persistent ef- 
forts in the development of his System. 

To anyone familiar with the system of international exchange as 
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now carried on by the Smithsonian Institution, the question will doubt- 
less arise: did Vattemare have any connection with its development? As 
far as can be determined from available records, no. However, it may 
not be amiss to give a brief comparison of the development of the two 
systems. 

The Smithsonian system was a logical development of part of the 

lan made for the purpose of carrying out the will of James Smithson, 

an Englishman who had been interested in science. His desire as ex- 
pressed in his will was that his property should be used by the United 
States ‘for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.’’° 

Vattemare, as has already been pointed out was the originator of a 
System with similar aims for which he gave generously of himself and 
his own small fortune. He said of the aims of his System: 


It had for its comprehensive design to place at the disposal of every nation 
all the sources of intellectual culture and of refinement of taste which are 
possessed by the most favored of its fellows; and to accomplish this desirable 
object by means which shall open, foster, and cement relations of amity and 
good fellowship between the parties concerned.** 


The acts of 1846 to establish the Smithsonian Institution provided 
that the Regents, having selected a proper site, 
shall cause to be erected a suitable building of plain and durable materials 
and structure, without unnecessary ornament, and of sufficient size, and with 
suitable rooms or halls for the reception and arrangement, upon a liberal 
scale, of objects of natural history, including a geological and mineralogical 
cabinet ; also, a chemical laboratory, a library, a gallery of art, and the neces- 
sary lecture rooms.?° 


As early as 1840 during his first visit to this country Vattemare had 
urged the establishment of free museums, libraries and lectures and the 
erection of suitable buildings to house these various activities under one 
roof. 

Provision was made by Congress in 1848 for admission of Vatte- 
mare’s exchanges free of duty and at the same time he was given the 
right to frank books and letters by writing ‘International exchanges’’*' 
across the envelopes. The latter privilege was not given to the Smith- 
sonian Institution until 1872 nor was the privilege of free entry for 
its exchanges given at the beginning of its system. 

Mention is made later in the section about Vattemare’s bibliograph- 
ical undertakings of the pamphlet prepared at his request by the staff of 
the Museum of Natural History of Paris, Instructions for collecting, 
preparing, and forwarding objects of natural history. His interest in 
this phase of exchange may have been aroused by efforts of the National 
Institution, later called the National Institute, in that direction. For 
five years, from 1841 to 1846, it carried on an exchange of the kind for 
the purpose of rounding out its own collection of natural history objects. 
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Baird, assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institution issued his 
General directions for collecting and preserving objects of natural history 
in brief form in 1850, and in expanded form in 1852 as Directions for 
collecting, preserving and transporting specimens of natural history. He 
too may have been somewhat influenced by the earlier attempts of the 
National Institute; however, through his personal connections with the 
army Baird was alive to the fact that many specimens from distant parts 
of the country might be procured for the Institution through the aid of 
army officers, and it was with this in view that he prepared his Directions, 

At any rate, the date of Vattemare’s pamphlet is 1846 so that in 
point of time Vattemare’s suggestions for these various undertakings 
were the earlier. However, in 1852 Baird wrote to a friend concerning 
the Smithsonian system of exchange. ‘Our scale of operations is on a 
vastly larger scale than Vattemare’s. . . .’”* 

Therefore, while the two systems were in the process of develop- 
ment almost simultaneously there seems to have been a parallel develop- 
ment with points in common, but no direct relation between the two; 
in fact, the Secretary of the Smithsonian seems to have taken particular 
pains to disclaim any such connection in his Report for 1851 by saying, 
“The system of exchange here described has no connection with that 
established between national governments by Mr. Vattemare.”’ 

The development of the Smithsonian system was from the beginning 
in the hands of its assistant secretary, Spencer Fullerton Baird, who had 
had personal experience in an exchange of scientific papers before be- 
coming associated with the Smithsonian. With a gift for organization 
he soon had a well developed system of exchange of Smithsonian publi- 
cations, and as early as 1851 he wrote to a friend: 


What do you think of this, the last notion we have for the diffusion of 
knowledge? It consists of undertaking the business of international ex- 
changes as regards Scientific institutions in Europe and America. As you well 
know, our list of foreign exchanges exceeds that of all societies in this country 
put together.® 


From subsequent accounts of Baird’s work it is easily seen that he was 
not overestimating his ability. But his problem was simpler than Vatte- 
mare’s. Baird was an officer of an institution with available funds and a 
growing list of its own publications for exchange, while Vattemare with 
no definite affiliations nor financial backing was playing a lone hand. 
Vattemare was never backward in presenting his System in a favorable 
light for the purpose of obtaining support and if, as the records now 
available would seem to indicate, he made no appeal for financial aid 
to the Smithsonian Board of Regents, it may have been from jealousy for 
his own System. To have had his System taken over by his own country 
and the headquarters maintained in Paris would have been a different 
matter from having his System lose its identity in an organization of 
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another country. One of his few rewards was to sign himself as ‘Le 
Directeur fondateur de l’agence central des échanges internationaux.”’ 

Vattemare was not only an impersonator, ventriloquist extraordinary, 
and promoter of a System; he was by way of being no mean bibliog- 
rapher, considering his opportunities. Necessity was perhaps the mother 
of some of his inventions, his grandiose scheme demanding a great deal 
of record work. But not all of’ his bibliographical undertakings can be 
accounted for in that way. 

There is for instance, his Album Cosmopolite, his first and most 
ambitious single work, which appeared in parts from 1837 to 1839. 
Perhaps it can hardly be called bibliographical; however, it deserves 
mention because it was one of his most effective means of introduction 
upon his first trip to this country. It is an oblong folio composed of 
reproductions of single autographs, autographed letters, pictures of 
medals and lithographs of sketches of various kinds, a few being in 
color—a truly unique publication which only a Vattemare could have 
conceived. A number of the letters were written to him from famous 
persons in recognition of his own performances, and his aim—apart 
from any connection with his System—seems to have been to include 
the signatures of the notables of the world. | 

Among his Papers are evidences that he had some idea of compiling 
an album for America in the form of bits of biographical information 
about prominent Americans. Heading the list under the letter B is P. T. 
Barnum described as the ‘‘Célébre charlatan de New-York,” an amusing 
touch since the word charlatan was occasionally used to characterize 
Vattemare. Indeed, Henry Stevens in writing about the American Li- 
brary to Panizzi said: 

In Paris Mr. Alexandre has for a long time been considered a charlatan, and 
his system of international exchanges is thought to be only a substitute for 
his worn-out voice for ventriloquism.’ 


In connection with the development of his System mention is made 

elsewhere of Vattemare’s various printed reports. With his amazing 
flair for publicity, which is perhaps only the trait of a good showman, 
he was not only successful in having his own suggestions printed, but 
in interesting specialists in writing for him. As an example may be 
cited: 
. . . Instructions for collecting, preparing, and forwarding objects of natural 
history, written by the Professors administrators of the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris. And instructions relative to anthropology and zoology by 
M. Isidore Geoffery St-Hilaire, (Both series translated by an American lady.) 
Published by request. Paris, Printed by Paul Dupont, 1846. 


This first appeared in print in this country as the final twenty-four 
pages of his Movement of the international literary exchanges between 
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France and North America in 1846. An edition of the Instructions 
was prepared by Aaron Young, Jr., of Maine, with additional sugges- 
tions for America. First published as a Maine document" it was later 
issued by a number of other states at Vattemare’s suggestion. His ideas 
along these lines were typically expansive, particularly the Survey*® 
proposed to the legislature of New York, which if it had been carried 
out would have anticipated the most detailed reports of the Census 
Bureau. He even suggested a Congressional Digest®® with plans for 
publication to J. A. Thomas, the Assistant Secretary of State. 

Finally in connection with his interests of this kind some mention 

should be made of his share, gratefully acknowledged in a letter to 
Vattemare from Dr. Romeyn Beck, in preservation of New York State 
documents, “You will observe that in each of the reports on the ‘his- 
torical documents’ I have pasted a label, acknowledging how much we are 
indebted to you for examining, and indeed discovering them.”*® The 
label reads as follows: “It is due to Mr. Vattemare, to state that the ex- 
amination into the records enumerated in the present pamphlets, and 
the probable safety from injury or dispersion, are owing altogether to 
his suggestions.’’"** On a copy of Message: from the Governor trans- 
mitling a veport on the subject of International Exchanges, by Mons. 
Alex. Vattemare, which bears an inscription of presentation in Vatte- 
mare’s handwriting to “Monsieur George W. Pratt,’”’ a footnote in hand- 
writing states: 
Dr. O'Callaghan then in the employ of the state arranging Colonial manu- 
scripts told me that at the time of this visit of M. Vattemare to the capitol he 
found its ancient records laying loose on the floor of an upper room from 
which many had been used in packing the ephemeral publications of the 
Legislature, that he called attention to this vandalism and induced its legal 
prevention. Note use in the Colonial documentary history. Col. Pratt was 
killed at the head of his Regiment in the Rebellion. 


These undertakings are of interest chiefly as evidence of Vattemare’s 
appreciation of the value of preserving documentary material, of his 
bibliographical instincts and his naive belief in his own ability in the 
field of bibliography. 

An attempt has been made in this study to present a clear picture of 
Vattemare, the man; of his System, and the agency organized to carry it 
out; and of a few typical contacts he made with different institutions 
in an effort to establish his plan of international exchanges. The pur- 
pose has been to show the general course of the System, its rise and 
fall, rather than to audit it in terms of how many organizations it 
touched or how many volumes were exchanged through its operation, 
but it is interesting and not a little astounding to know that in America 
alone close to one hundred organizations had some contact with him, 
and many thousands of books and documents were exchanged through 
the service of his agency. 
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When it is considered what he set in motion, the wonder is that 
the System worked as well as it did. The handicaps would have been 
great even for an experienced person, and for one inexperienced, with 
only limited official support, the difficulties with a system on an inter. 
national basis were practically insurmountable. 

Perhaps one of Vattemare’s serious mistakes was the establishment of 
his agency and a misconception of its possibilities. He lacked any kind 
of practical experience for such work; his only qualification, in fact, 
was his earnest desire to put his System into operation. He was in no 
position to know the requirements of libraries and their need for regu- 
larity and promptness of shipments. 

Besides, Vattemare was temperamentally unfitted to carry out the 
System he originated. He was first of all an artist, with the dreams and 
impracticalities of one; he was forever adventuring in the field of new 
projects, and in this case, he chose one which soon had him beyond his 
depth. For when all the analyses are made, one important conclusion 
which must not be overlooked is that the System was on too grand a scale 
for one man to handle. 

There is a slight possibility that the System might have proved more 
satisfactory if Vattemare’s own share had been limited to expounding 
his ideas and if the agency itself had been in the hands of competent 
assistants. Or his prestige might have been greater if he had been con- 
tent only to explain his theories and to let organizations make their own 
arrangements for exchange. Such a method would of course have de- 
prived him of the small income derived from the support given the 
agency. 

It has been said that his System failed from lack of support. On the 
whole, it is probably more accurate to say that the support was withdrawn 
because of the failure of his System. If the System is considered as func- 
tioning through the agency from the time of Vattemare’s return to 
France in 1850 for the next ten years, that should have been ample time 
for it to demonstrate what service it could render. An examination of the 
records clearly indicates that the System had weaknesses, which, in view 
of the undeveloped state of libraries and of their limited funds, justified 
them in making arrangements better suited to their individual needs. 

Vattemare’s sincerity as to the worth of his project is not to be doubted, 
and indeed, it must be admitted that many of his ideas were fundamentally 
sound: there must be permanency of organization, there must be regu- 
larity of support, and codperating organizations must know their own 
needs. 

For although Vattemare was a man of little formal education, his 
great belief in the value of books and the diffusion of knowledge aided 
by the fertility of his ideas and enthusiasm gave a marked impetus to 
both the library movement and methods of exchange. He spent over half 
of his life in serving as the ‘‘Hyphen of the Old and of the New World” 
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and his sacrificial labors have earned him a niche in library annals. 

As Mrs. Cunningham‘ has so well stated, the needs and possibilities 
of codperation on an international scale are limitless, and the means are 
at hand through the International Relations Office of the American 
Library Association and other organizations to set the wheels moving 
on a scale not even dreamed of by Vattemare. Let us meet the challenge 
with his undaunted courage and energy. 
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Medical and Scientific Periodicals 
in the Postwar World 


By EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM 


HAT SCIENTIFIC and medical periodicals contain the most important 
T second of past achievements and constitute the best source of in- 

formation concerning recent advances and discoveries, is not news 
to physicians, scientists or librarians, and many of them are deeply 
concerned over the difficulties which have beset the publication and 
safe delivery of these important journals since September, 1939. It 
would, therefore, seem wise to acquaint ourselves with the situation as 
it appears at present, and consider what steps can be taken to prevent 
ot keep to a minimum the obstacles to research which would ensue if 
permanent gaps develop in the current periodical files of this and other 
countries. 

PRESENT SITUATION 


A few libraries in this country have fairly complete files of foreign 
journals up to the fall of 1941, but even prior to that date certain issues 
were lost in transit. Owing to disrupted communications it was some 
time before libraries realized that these issues were really missing, and it 
now seems likely that some of them can never be replaced in the original. 

Certain libraries, under the special arrangements worked out by Mr. 
Thomas Fleming, Chairman of the Joint Committee on Importations, 
received subscriptions for 1942 but it was impossible to continue this 
plan for 1943. Instead the Joint Committee in collaboration with the 
Alien Property Custodian set up a project for reproducing certain much 
needed foreign periodicals. 

The completion in 1943 of a Special Union List showing the loca- 
tion: in the United States of foreign periodicals published since 1938 
was an outstanding achievement of codperative work on the part of 
American librarians. By writing to the Library of Congress National 
Union Catalog, where this list is available, it is now possible to locate 
issues for inter-library loan or filming. The free film service which is 
being extended by the Army Medical Library is another instance of the 
way libraries are trying to meet this emergency situation. 
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From the information at hand the sad fact has now become apparent 
that there are missing issues and volumes which so far have not been 
located anywhere in this country. The American Library Association 
Serials Committee? has had a subcommittee working on the replace- 
ment of the missing issues of British journals. It is their opinion that 
many of these, eventually, will have to be reprinted or reproduced by 
some process; however, they do not think reproduction should be 
attempted at present. Most of these issues were lost in transit and as all 
were not shipped at the same time or through the same agent, for- 
tunately, a few copies are usually available in some libraries in the 
United States or Canada. 

Just how widespread has been the damage to libraries and how 
great the loss of publishers’ stocks in Europe cannot be accurately 
estimated until the war is over. We do know, however, from what news 
is coming through, that destruction has been apalling; for example, the 
loss of seventeen million volumes in Russia alone.* It is certain that 
similar reports will be coming in from many countries. Added to this 
we know that ever since the war began publishers have had to contend 
with a paper shortage so that many items, even if not destroyed, will 
be out of print. 

Paradoxically all of this destruction of material has taken place at a 
moment when the war itself has made the importance of books and 
libraries more evident than ever before.‘ Governments are also fully 
aware of the vital rdle books play in the fight for freedom of ideas.’ 
Books form the chief source of information concerning the achieve- 
ments of other countries in the arts and sciences and a knowledge of 
their political philosophies. Access to this type of information should 
constitute the most fundamental of all human rights for all nations. 
The importance of libraries in the world-wide cultural scheme so 
essential to the broader aspects of rehabilitation and international under- 
standing is also well illustrated by the prominent place they occupy in 
the program being carried on by the Division of Science, Education and 
Art of our State Department.°® 

Library development is progressing more rapidly than ever before 
in Latin America, Russia, the Near East, China, in other parts of the 
Orient, and in rural sections of the United States. Interesting accounts 
are available, and by the way make fascinating reading, of what Russia,*” 
China,**'® and Great Britain’ have accomplished in library service 
during the war and some of the problems which now confront them. 
It is evident that people all over the world are anxious for access to 
libraries and the materials they contain and this need is an immediate 
need, yet unfortunately, this occurs at a time when many libraries will 
be handicapped to a greater extent than ever before. This is the situation 
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that confronts us today. Perhaps its very urgency will rouse us from 
any inclination to lethargy and spur us on to apply our ingenuity and 
mobilize the resources at our command so efficiently that it can be 
adequately met. 

THE FUTURE 

We have seen that the difficulties requiring solution are of great 
magnitude. It would, therefore, seem both desirable and sensible to 
take a realistic view of the situation from the outset. The question of 
library materials can be separated into two categories—books and 

eriodicals; we are concerned here only with the latter. The periodical 
problem itself has two aspects: periodicals published during the last 
decade and material which libraries usually designate as “‘back files.” 

If destruction is as widespread as we fear and the terrific financial 
strain of rehabilitating libraries and educational institutions is as great 
as we have reason to believe that it will be, it is Utopian to imagine 
that all destroyed material can be reprinted or even reproduced by 
photographic methods. It will also be quite a while before one can hope 
to attain any accurate idea of the actual titles affected or whether isolated 
sets still exist and where they are located. The pooling, to some extent, 
of the resources left within each country would, therefore, seem a 
necessity so that a few research libraries in specific zones within the 
country could be built up as rapidly as possible in which files of journals 
published prior to the last decade could be found. The usage of the 
material that appears in scientific journals usually diminishes numerically 
with each year which passes after publication; therefore, inter-library 
* loans and the use of microfilms remains the great hope, as far as this 
type of material is concerned, for the smaller libraries and the new 
libraries that will develop in the future. That microfilm can be used 
effectively has been amply demonstrated; its use in China affords a 
recent example.’? The use of film has its limitations, however, and the 
situation that faces us is not ideal or even pleasant. If library service 
is to avoid a very serious setback, careful national and international 
planning, unselfishness and codperation will be needed on a scale never 
achieved before. 

In considering the question of the periodicals published in the 
last decade, again, we have a two-fold problem to consider: material 
published during the war and that for five years immediately preceding 
1939. For the replacement of material published during the war 
period it seems likely that photographic reproduction will play an im- 
portant part though it would seem unwise to undertake it until a careful 
survey of the entire situation has been made, and information obtained 
as to what is still available in the original. 

Whether the journals published during the years immediately 
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preceding the war will fall into the category of the ‘‘current’’ or “back 
files” situation will depend largely on how much of the material libraries 
can obtain through gift and the purchase of files which may still exist 
in private libraries. 

Any efficient study of the postwar situation in regard to periodicals 
should take into consideration the resumption of their publication and 
every effort should be made to keep prices as low as possible, to eliminate 
unessential journals, and to avoid duplication of effort and expense, 
Such a study should also include indexing and abstracting services, 


HELP IS NEEDED 


It is evident that the future presents a challenge and that American 
librarians will be looked to for leadership in attempting to solve the 
difficulties which face the library world. This leadership is, to a certain 
extent, thrust upon us by the fact that our libraries have escaped 
destruction and our library service and publishing processes have been 
less disrupted than has been the case in many other countries. We have 
a grave responsibility to fulfill and it is important to prepare ourselves 
so that we may prove equal to the task. 

Leadership should assume the form of friendly, tactful aid and the 
outlining of plans for reciprocal codperation if we wish to succeed in 
helping to establish sound international library relations and yet avoid 
the risk of being considered meddlesome. Reciprocity is the most im- 
portant foundation on which to base such relationships. Mr. T. L. Yuan 
voices this spirit in his report on the situation in China.® He says, “We 
hope very much that after the war is over, we may be privileged to 
have American librarians visiting China to help us in our work of 
rehabilitation. Meanwhile, it would be most helpful to us if a number 
of duplicates in American libraries could be reserved for China. . 
on our side, we shall be extremely glad to help American libraries in 
securing Chinese current material which is so easily out of print.” (The 
italics are mine.) Mr. Yuan has the right idea and his simple words 
contain the essence of a fine pattern for international library codperation. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


In order to be in a position to give effective aid when and where 
requested and needed, we should begin to study the situation from the 
viewpoint of practical planning. 

First of all, it will be important to determine just what issues are 
missing from the volumes of foreign journals published since 1938 that 
are in the United States and what volumes have never been received 
at all. Such a list of missing material can be made in this country and 
should include British and Australian journals and any others subject 
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to loss in transit because of war conditions. Once such a list is at hand 
fresh efforts should be made to locate the missing issues both here and 
in any countries where an interchange of communication is possible. 
The nucleus for this work is, of course, already available in the Special 
Union List* at the Library of Congress and the list of material received 
through the Joint Committee on Importations. 

A national library committee or council should be set up in each 
country as soon as possible to undertake a realistic study of conditions, 
to codperate with international committees, and to codrdinate work. 
Some of the ways in which such committees could be of aid are as 
follows: 

1. By setting up facilities for rapidly obtaining information re- 
garding the status of periodical stocks still on hand with publishers and 
dealers as well as information concerning the volumes and _ issues 
destroyed. 

2. By undertaking an immediate and careful canvass for sets of peri- 
odicals in private possession which may have escaped the destruction in 
larger centers, and making every effort to salvage existent material and 
to prevent its falling into the hands of persons or groups who would 
attempt to profit unduly by the present unhappy situation. 

3. By outlining plans for the preparation of union lists of serials 
or revisions of those already in existence. 

4. By planning extension of international and national inter- 
library loan systems. 

5. By acting in a liaison capacity with American committees already 
established to aid foreign libraries by furnishing information regarding 
materials most urgently needed and indicating in what manner outside 
aid can be most effectively rendered. 

A central committee with international representation should be 
appointed to study the best and cheapest methods of photographic re- 
production and where this could be most effectively done at reasonable 
rates. This central committee could also make itself responsible for 
getting as much information as possible in regard to the number of 
copies needed and the number of subscriptions which might reasonably 
be anticipated so that the work could be set up on a cost-plus basis. The 
relation of dealers to this program and whether they should be per- 


* Since this was written information has been received that a complete recheck 
of the Special Union List is now in progress. As rapidly as it is completed a checking 
edition will be issued. It is anticipated that this checking edition will be ready within 
six months. Because the checklist will show the existence of not only located but also 
of non-located issues, interested libraries will be able to perceive instantly not only the 
source of copies of issues missing in their files, but also instances in which no copies 
are available and for which search will have to be conducted abroad. At that point the 
next step in the procedure can be undertaken—the location of at present unlocated 
issues. 
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mitted to buy at a discount for distribution to former customers should 
also be considered. In all cases original material, if available, should be 
bought by libraries in preference to reproductions in order to help 
publishers and dealers get reestablished. Dealers should in turn agree 
not to raise prices above the original subscription price. 

A proposal should be made, through the International Federation 
of Library Associations, that international copyright laws be waived 
by mutual consent in the case of extremely rare current issues or volumes 
where all but a few copies have been destroyed and where the publisher 
is not in a position to reprint. In such cases reproduction should then 
be made available at the lowest possible cost for the benefit of all. This 
arrangement should form part of a codperative, reciprocal program 
which would include benefits to be derived through the various com- 
mittees which have been organized to aid libraries in war areas. 

To seek and obtain the interest and codperation of scientists, 
scholars, and educators throughout the world and secure their help in 
solving the problems precipitated by the war in regard to the publication 
of scholarly periodical literature should be one of the most important 
phases of our postwar planning. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the widespread loss of periodicals and books and the 
damage to many libraries throughout the world it is essential for everyone 
to save all scholarly publications for the duration of the war and possibly 
for several years after. No material of this type should be discarded 
until it has been possible to determine how much will be needed in 
other parts of the world. Every particle of storage space at the command 
of libraries should be utilized. If material not wanted by the Medical 
Library Association Exchange must be moved, list it for the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas before disposing of it. 

In order to prevent chaotic conditions in European scientific period- 
ical collections and in our own collections for foreign material pub- 
lished during the war, careful planning, unselfishness, and codperation 
on a national and international basis will be absolutely necessary. 

A careful study should be made by all interested groups of the 
measures necessary to prevent profiteering by any country, group, or 
individual that might try to take advantage of the situation produced by 
the war. 

Aid should be organized between countries as far as possible on a 
reciprocal basis, and plans to further such relations should be formulated 
by national and international organizations interested in the problem. 

The question of the publication of scientific literature during the 
postwar period should be studied with the objective of keeping prices as 
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low as possible, the elimination of unessential journals, and the pre- 
vention of any unnecessary duplication of work, effort, and expense. 

The goal will be difficult to reach but it is worth the effort. If the 
utmost unselfishness, forethought, and ingenuity that we are capable 
of is expended it should not prove impossible of attainment. 
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An Army General Hospital Medical Library 


By SIDNEY LicHT, M_D, 


EGINNING in 1940 there have appeared throughout the land and 

in places least expected more than 150 new medical libraries, 

By direction of the War Department all army hospitals including 
those established overseas are liberally supplied with current medical 
literature. The amount and variety of books and periodicals furnished 
depends upon the size of the hospital, its location, and the special 
services represented. The largest and most stationary of these units are 
the named General Hospitals within the United States and its territories. 
At the present time there are about sixty of these. Many of them are 
named after deceased generals of the Army Medical Department, others 
are named after other historic persons or places. In each, the com- 
manding officer designates a portion of one of the buildings to house 
the library and appoints an officer responsible for its property and 
management. Because each installation has its individual problems and 
solutions, no two are identical, but for the most part their accessions 
have been fairly uniform. 

An attempt will be made in this paper to describe the medical library 
of the Lovell General Hospital at Fort Devens, Massachusetts, to give 
professional librarians a glimpse of the facilities available at an army 
hospital, and to offer medical officers assigned as librarians the methods 
we are using to assist the professional staffs in securing library services. 


THE LIBRARY 


The library occupies about one third of a building which contains 
some administrative offices and a conference room. In it are three long 
reading desks with chairs to seat twelve. The wall on one side of the 
room (which is about twenty by thirty-five feet) is covered with enough 
shelving to hold about 500 volumes. The opposite long wall is covered 
with sufficient shelving to house about 5,000 journals. Against one 
side of the short wall is placed a magazine rack for the current 
periodicals, and opposite this there is a narrow wall with shelves to hold 
the bound reprints. There is enough shelf space for future accessions 
for at least two years, and additional possibilities for further expansion. 
One corner of the room is partitioned to form the office of the library 
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where duplicate copies of journals and unbound reprints are kept. This 
oftice is also used by the volunteer cataloguer. 

In one corner of the library there is a catalogue desk at which the 
reader may sit while he uses the reprint file or the microfilm reader. 

The bare spots on the wall have been covered with framed repro- 
ductions of all the surgeons general of the United States since Revolu- 
tionary times. These were removed from the U. S. Army Bulletin $52, 
which is still available at the Book Shop at the Carlisle Barracks in 
Pennsylvania. There are also some colored lithographs of famous 
colleges and hospitals (commercials cropped). 


MEDICAL LITERATURE 


Books: About three hundred volumes published or reprinted since 
1936 covering all branches of adult male medicine have been supplied 
during the past two years. Selected titles of current and military interest 
are received several times each year. The range of subjects covered is 
widened by the inclusion of titles for nurses and dieticians and there 
are about twenty-five from which they may choose. A list of books offered 
General Hospitals in 1943 follows: 


Aichorn, A. Wayward Youth, 1935 

Alexander, E. Operating Room Technique, 1943 

Alvarez, W. D. An Introduction to Gastro-enterology, 1940 

Am, Coll. Surgeons. An Outline of the Treatment of Fractures, 1940 
A.D.A. Accepted Dental Remedies, 1942 

A.M.A. New and Non-Official Remedies, 1940 

A.M.A., Glandular Physiology and Therapy, 1942 

A.M.A. Useful Drugs, 1942 

Am. Pub. H. Assn. The Control of Communicable Diseases, 1943 
Am. Pub, H. Assn. Stand. Methods Exam. Dairy Products, 1941 

Am. Pub. H. Assn. Stand. Methods, Exam. Water and Sewage, 1936 
Anderson, C. M. Emotional Hygiene, 1943 

Babbitt, H. E. Water Supply Engineering, 1939 

Bailey, Hamilton. Surgery of Modern Warfare, 1942 

Ballenger, W. C. Diseases of the Nose, Throat and Ear, 1943 
Beckman, Harry. Treatment in General Practice, 1942 

Best, C. H. & Taylor, N. B. The Physiologic Basis of Medical Practice, 1943 
Biddle, W. E. & Van Sickel, M. Introduction to Psychiatry, 1943 
Blumgarten, A. S. Materia Medica for Nurses, 1942 

Bodansky, M. & O. Biochemistry of Disease, 1940 

Bramwell, and King. The Principles and Practice of Cardiology, 1942 
Brock, S. The Basis of Clinical Neurology, 1937 

Cabot, R. C. and Adams, F. D. Physical Diagnosis, 1942 

Cecil, R. A Textbook of Medicine, 1940 

Chem. Rub. Co. Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, 1942 
Christopher, F. A Textbook of Surgery, 1942 
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Comroe, B. Arthritis and Allied Conditions, 1941 

Cooper, L. F. Nutrition in Health and Disease, 1941 

Craig, C. F. and Faust, E. C. Clinical Parasitology, 1943 

Crosse, T. Social Customs, 1938 

Dack, G. Food Poisoning, 1943 

Davis, L. E. The Principles of Neurological Surgery, 1942 

Dig. Ferm. Co. Manual of Dehydrated Culture Media, 1939 

Dorland, W. A. The American Illustrated Medical Dictionary, 1941 

Dunbar, H. Emotions and Bodily Changes, 1938 

Duncan, G. G. Disease of Metabolism, 1942 

Dunham, G. C. Military Preventive Medicine, 1940 

Eagle, H. The Laboratory Diagnosis of Syphilis, 1937 

Eisendrath, D. and Rolnick, H. Urology, 1938 

Eliason, E. L., Ferguson, and Farrand. Surgical Nursing 

Emerson, C. F. and Taylor. Essentials of Medicine, 1940 

Ennis, L, M. Dental Roentgenology, 1939 

Ewing, J. Neoplastic Diseases, 1940 

Fishberg, A. Hypertension and Nephritis, 1939 

Fowler, S. and West, B. Food for Fifty, 1941 

Freud, S. New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis, 1933 

Goodman, L. S. and Gilman, A. The Pharmacologic Basis of Therapeutics, 
1941 

Gordon, E. and Severinghaus, E. Vitamin Therapy in General Practice, 1942 

Gotten, N. and Wilson, L. Neurologic Nursing, 1940 

Gray, H. Anatomy of the Human Body, 1942 

Gr. Brit. Army Med. Dept. Memoranda on Med. Disease in Tropics, 1942 

Gr. Brit. War Office. Med. Manual of Chem. Warfare, 1942 

Greisheimer, E. M. Physiology and Anatomy, 1940 

Hardenberg, W. A. Sewerage and Sewerage Treatment, 1942 

Harmer, B. and Henderson, V. Principles and Practice of Nursing, 1939 

Hawk, P. B. and Bergheim, O. Practical Physiologic Chemistry, 1937 

Herms, W. and Gray, H. F. Mosquito Control, 1940 

Horney, K. The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, 1937 

Ingram, M. E. Principles of Psychiatric Nursing, 1939 

Jacobs, M. B. The Analytical Chemistry of Industrial Poisons, 1941 

Jolly, D. W. Field Surgery of Total War, 1940 

Kanavel, A. B. Infections of the Hand, 1939 

Kayne, G. G., Pagel. Pulmonary Tuberculosis, 1939 

Kelser, R. A. and Schoening, W. Manual of Veterinary Bacteriology, 1943 

Kennedy, W. Partial Denture Construction, 1942 

Key, J. A. and Conwell, H. E. The Management of Fractures, 1942 

Kilduffe, R. A. and De Bakey, M. The Blood Bank, 1942 

Kirk, N. T. Amputations, 1942 

Kovacs, R. Electrotherapy and Light Therapy, 1943 

Krusen, F. Physical Medicine, 1941 

Lewin, P. The Foot and Ankle, 1941 

Lowman, C. L. Corrective Physical Education for Groups, 1928 

Lundy, J. S. Clinical Anesthesia, 1942 
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MacCalium, W. G. A Textbook of Pathology, 1940 

McGehee, W. H; A Textbook of Operative Dentistry, 1936 

McLester, J. S. Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease, 1943 

May, D. H. Manual of the Diseases of the Eye, 1941 

Merck and Co. The Merck Index, 1940 

Miller, E. The Neuroses in War, 1940 

Miller, S. C. Textbook of Periodontia, 1943 

Moore, J. E. The Modern Treatment of Syphilis, 1943 

Moore, T. V. Principles of Ethics, 1943 

Nat. Res. Council. Abdominal and Genito-urinary Surgery, 1942 

Nat. Res. Council. Burns, Shock, Wound Healing and Vascular Injuries, 1943 

Nat. Res. Council. Manual of Standard Practice of Plast. and Max. Surgery, 
1942 

Nat. Res. Council. Neurosurgery and Thoracic Surgery, 1943 

Nat. Res. Council. Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, 1942 

Nat. Res. Council. Orthopedic Subjects, 1942 

Nat. Res. Council. Fundamentals of Anesthesia, 1942 

Nat. Tuberc. Assn. Diagnostic Stand, and Class. Tuberculosis, 1940 

N.Y. Heart Assoc. Nom. and Crit. Diag. Diseases of the Heart, 1939 

Norris, J. F. and Young, R. C. Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry, 1938 

Padgett, E. C. Surgical Diseases of the Mouth and Jaws, 1938 

Pardee, H. E. Clin. Aspects of the Electrocardiogram, 1941 

Parkinson, R. H. Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Manual for Nurses, 1939 

Pelouze, P. S. Gonorrhea in the Male and Female, 1941 

Peters, J. O. and Van Slyke, D. Quantitative Clinical Chemistry, 1931 

Pharm. U.S. Epitome of the Pharmacopeia of the U. S., 1943 

Pillsbury, D. Manual of Dermatology, 1942 

Pillsbury, M. Nursing Care of Communicable Diseases, 1942 

Pollock, L. and Davis, L. Peripheral Nerve Injuries, 1933 

Remington, J. P. Remington’s Practice of Pharmacy, 1936 

Roseneau, M. J. Preventive Medicine and Hygiene 

Ross, T. A. Lectures on War Neuroses, 1941 

Rothweiler, E. L. and White, J. The Art and Science of Nursing, 1942 

Sante, L. Manual of Roentgenologic Technique, 1942 

Shands, A. R. Handbook of Orthopedic Surgery, 1940 

Shrader, J. H. Food Control, 1939 

Smith, M. An Introduction to the Principles of Nursing Care, 1939 

Spaeth, E. B. Principles and Practice of Ophthalmic Surgery, 1941 

Spink, W. Sulfanilamide and Related Compounds, 1942 

Stitt, E, Practical Bacteriology, Hematology and An. Parasitology, 1938 

Stitt, E. R. Diagn. Prev. and Treat. of Tropical Diseases, 1943 

Strecker, E. and Appel, K. Discovering Ourselves, 1943 

Strecker, E. A. Fundamentals of Psychiatry, 1943 

Strecker, E. and Ebaugh, F. Practical Clinical Psychiatry, 1940 

Sutton, R. L. and Sutton, R. Diseases of the Skin, 1939 

Swenson, M. G. Complete Dentures, 1940 

Thorek, M. Modern Surgical Technique, 1938 

Todd, J. C. and Sanford, A. Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory Methods, 1943 
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Top, F. H. Handbook of Communicable Diseases, 1941 

Trueta, R. J. The Principles and Practice of War Surgery, 1943 

Trueta, R. J. Treatment of War Wounds and Fractures, 1940 

Tuft, L. Clinical Allergy, 1938 

Tylman, S. D. Theory and Practice of Crown and Bridge Prosthesis, 1940 
U.S. Nat. Inst. Health. Manual of Industrial Hygiene, 1943 

U.S. Surg. Gen. Off. Laboratory Methods of the U.S. Army 

U.S. Surg. Gen. Off. Manual of Surgical Anatomy 

Walshe, F. M. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1940 

Webster, N. Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 

Wechsler, I. S. A Textbook of Clinical Neurology 

Weiss, E. and English, O. S. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1943 

White, P. D. Heart Disease, 1937 

White, W. A. Outlines of Psychiatry, 1935 

Wilson, S. A. Neurology, 1940 

Winter, L. Operative Oral Surgery, 1943 

Wintrobe, M. W. Clinical Hematology, 1942 

Wood, G. B. The Dispensatory of the U.S., 1937 

Wooders, M. A. and Curtis, D. A. Emergency Care, 1942 

Wright, H. and Montag, M. A Textbook of Materia Medica, 1942 

Year Book. Year Book of Neurology, Psychiatry and Endocrinology, 1941 
Youmans, J. B. Nutritional Deficiencies; Diagnosis and Treatment, 1941 
Young, H. Essentials of Nursing, 1942 

Young, H. Quick Reference Book for Nurses, 1943 

Zabriskie, L. Nurses Handbook of Obstetrics, 1940 

Zinsser, H. and Bayne-Jones, S. A Textbook of Bacteriology, 1939 


Books are accessioned as received on the regular army inventory form, 
in a library accession register, and on index cards. This collection is too 
small to require one of the many classification systems now in vogue, 
but since some means of segregation was necessary, we based ours on 
the subject headings for books used by the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus. Thus there are 67 class numbers with no more than one 
decimal place in each and no decimal in most. 


1. Alcohol, Habit-forming Drugs .8 The knee and ankle 
Allergy, Anaphylaxis .9 Arthritis 

Anatomy, Histology 12. Chemistry 

Anesthesia 13. Children’s Diseases - 
Anthropology 14. Climatology 
Athletics, Exercise 15. Constitution 

Aviation 16. Dentistry 
Bacteriology .5 Operative Dentistry 
Biology 17. Dermatology 

Blood, Lymphatics 18. Diagnosis 

. Bones, Joints, Muscles .5 Laboratory Diagnosi 
.5 The Shoulder 19. Dictionaries 

.6 The Lower Back .8 Nomenclature of Disease 
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20. Digestive System 

.1 Stomach 

.2 Intestines 

4 Gall Bladder 
21. Embryology 
22. Endocrine Glands 
23. First Aid 
24, Foods, Diet, Nutrition 
9 Cook Books 
25. Genito-Urinary System 
26. Gertatrics 
27. Gynecology, Obstetrics 
28. Heart 
5 Circulatory System 
29. Heredity, Eugenics 
30. History of Medicine 
31. Homeopathy 
32. Hospitals, Institutions 
33. Hygiene 
5 Public Health 
34. Industrial Medicine 
35. Infection 

5 Immunology 

8 Serology 
36. Infectious Diseases 
37. Medical Jurisprudence 
38. Medicine 
39. Metabolism 

.5 Diabetes 
40. Military Medicine 
41. Miscellaneous 

8 Directories 

.9 Index Medicus 
42. Neurology 

5 Psychiatry 
43. Nursing 
44. Ophthalmology 
45. Otorhinolaryngology 
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46. Parasitology 
.5 Entomology 
47. Pathology 
48. Physical Therapy 
.3 Rehabilitation 
6 Occupational Therapy 
8 Crafts and Skills 
49. Physics 
50. Physiologic Chemistry 
51. Physiology 
52. Psychology 
53. Psychoanalysis 
54. Radium 
.5 Roentgenology 
55. Respiratory System 
56. Sex 
57. Social Medicine 
58. Stomatology 
59. Surgery 
.1 Plastic 
.3 Gastrointestinal 
A Liver and G.B. 
.5 Neurosurgery 
8 Thoracic 
9 Shock 
60. Therapeutics, Pharmac. 
61. Tropical Medicine 
5 Malaria 
62. Tuberculosis 
63. Tumors 
5 Cancer 
64. Venereal Disease 
.1 Syphilis 
.3 Gonorrhea 
65. Veterinary Medicine 
66. Vitamins 
67. Zoology 


Although apparent discrepancies will be noted in the alphabetic 
order, it will be seen that all the decimals under any one number refer 
to closely related subjects. For instance, in the Army, neurology and 
psychiatry are so closely associated that the service is called Neuro- 
psychiatric, or more commonly by its abbreviation, N.P. Service. 

The classification list is prominently exhibited, and shelves are 
marked in large type with class number and subject. Inasmuch as most 
subjects are classed alphabetically, the reader can find the books in any 
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In addition to the books supplied by the Surgeon General's Office, 
each general hospital is permitted a budget of $250 per annum for the 
purchase of books not supplied directly. The choice of books furnished 
is so well apportioned and complete that the budget is adequate. The 
book budget is allotted equally among the services and books are pur- 
chased on the recommendation of the departmental directors. 

The percentage of books in our library according to services is as 
follows: 


Surgery and Surgical Specialties 32 
Medicine and Medical Specialties 28 
Pathology 13 
Neuropsychiatry 7 
Dictionary & Reference 

Nursing 

Dentistry 

Dietetics 


Periodicals: Approximately fifty journals are received regularly. No 
back issues are supplied and the age of an army hospital can be judged 
by its magazine file. When journals arrive they are placed in a vertical 
magazine rack which has a low horizontal shelf for “throw-aways.” 
Officers are invited to help themselves to these. Two of these are popular 
and disappear rapidly. They are Modern Medicine and Medical Journal 
Abstracts. The outdated current magazines are placed on labeled shelves 
in strictly alphabetical order where they remain unbound until enough 
accumulate to “bind.” The “binding” is entirely unsuited to any but 
the small library. Four small holes are made with an electric drillpress 
through a steel template about three-eighths of an inch from the spine. 
Three or more issues are then “bound” with an interlacing of Belfast 
or other strong cord. This method is far from ideal but is highly satis- 
factory for the small library because it minimizes loss and disorder, and 
costs almost nothing. It does not prevent eventual orthodox binding. 

Recently the section of Occupational Therapy has been furnished 
with complete book-binding equipment and an attempt will be made 
to bind the most frequently consulted journals, which are ].A.M.A., 
Am. Journ. Med. Sci., and Surg. Gyn. and Ob. 

Other journals may be ordered through the regular budget. We 
have increased ours in this manner as well as through the generous gifts 
of several American and Canadian medical libraries, which sent dupli- 
cates of local journals for shipping charges. Staff officers from distant 
states contribute their state journals soon after receipt. Thus, in addition 
to our national journals we have the periodicals of twelve state societies. 

Subscriptions to all of the following journals are automatically 
entered by the Office of the Surgeon General: 
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American Heart Journal 
American Journal of Clinical Pathology 
American Journal of Digestive Diseases 
American Journal of Medical Sciences 
American Journal of Nursing 


American Journal of Orthodontics and Oral Surgery 


American Journal of Psychiatry 
American Journal of Public Health 


American Journal of Roentgenology and Radium Therapy 


American Journal of Surgery 

American Journal of Tropical Medicine 
American Review of Tuberculosis 

Annals of Internal Medicine 

Annals of Otology, Rhinology and Laryngology 
Annals of Surgery 

Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology 
Archives of Internal Medicine 

Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry 
Archives of Ophthalmology 

Archives of Otolaryngology 

Archives of Pathology 

Archives of Physical Therapy 

Dental Digest 

Dentistry 

Food Research 

Journal of The American Dental Association 
Journal of The American Medical Association 
Journal of Bacteriology 

Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery 

Journal of Infectious Diseases 

Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases 
Journal of Oral Surgery 

Journal of Urology 

Medical Clinics of North America 

Military Surgeon 

New England Journal of Medicine 

Nutrition Reviews 

Physiotherapy Review 


Proceedings of The Society of Experimental Biology and Medicine 


Psychosomatic Medicine 
Public Health Nursing 
Public Health Reports 
Surgery 

Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics 
Surgical Clinics of North America 
U.S. Naval Medical Bulletin 
War Medicine 

Venereal Disease Information 
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Reprints: Colonel Julien E. Benjamin, Chief of the Medical Service 
and the Medical Librarian have gathered more than four thousand “< 
prints of the literature of the last five years. These have been bound in 
a manner similar to that described for periodicals. Covers are made 
from pressed wood with a hinge near the spine. Each volume of about 
70 reprints is clearly stamped on its spine with the numbers included, 
The binding is performed in the Occupational Therapy Shop. Index 
cards according to author and title are written by Mrs. Benjamin. Titles 
are catalogued according to the same subjects-index as used for the 
books. 

Reprints continue to be solicited and we are on the mailing list of 
the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation for their valuable reprint service. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


Microfilm: The Medical Library of a General Hospital is in some 

respects a branch of the Army Medical Library, whose services are 
freely offered and used. Chief among their contributions is the supply 
of microfilm which is most important for a library with no journals 
dated earlier than 1941. Our microfilm reader is used to the burning- 
out point of the lamps, and we have required frequent replacements. 
These bulbs are difficult to obtain through regular channels but are 
rapidly supplied by the manufacturer of the viewer. One of the new 
hand-viewers is available but not popular. It was primarily designed for 
use where no projector is available and for that purpose will undoubtedly 
be well received. Some of the officers prefer to keep permanent records of 
the film and have it projected onto five-by-seven-inch enlarging paper 
at a cost to themselves of about two cents a page. 

Bibliography: Inasmuch as our Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus 
starts with the 1940 volume, frequent requests are made to the Army 
Medical Library for previous references. The response to such requests 
consists of the proof pages of the most recent volume of the Surgeon 
General’s Index Catalogue on the subject under investigation. 

Books: Bound volumes are graciously loaned by the Army Medical 
Library and the near-by Boston Medical Library. 

Loans: All the library property except a few reference books is 
borrowable. The borrower signs the loan register listing date, rank, 
name, book accession number, and in the final column, date of return. 
In this manner all users as well as the librarian know who has what litera- 
ture. No journal may be borrowed from the magazine rack until the 
succeeding issue arrives. Loans are for a five-day period but these are 
automatically extended until another officer requests them, at which 
time a personal notice of surrender is issued. Some volumes are out of 
the library on permanent loan to the chief of service who finds greatest 
use for them. Textbooks on surgery and medicine are loaned to the 
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corresponding wards on the same basis. All these loans are also listed 
on the catalogue cards and are subject to regular loan on call. 

Hours: The library is open from 7:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. but may 
be used at any other time by borrowing a plainly marked key at the in- 
formation desk. 

Use: Originally no borrowing was permitted. Since this policy was 
reversed there has been a great increase in the use of the library. The 
Surgeon General has recently encouraged the publication by medical 
officers of medical data which are not of a confidential nature. This has 
increased the demand for all library services. 

Most reference requests fall into one of four groups. First is for 
articles describing an uncommon disease which has come under the ob- 
servation of some ward surgeon. Second is for the use of new methods 
of treatment, particularly about Penicillin. Because the British Journal 
Lancet seems to carry more articles on this subject than most other 
journals we entered a subscription for it and have found our hopes 
justified. Third are requests for literature on the newer diagnostic 
and laboratory procedures, such as the Rh factor. Most frequent per- 
haps are the requests for literature on subjects which have a military 
importance such as immersion foot, malaria and operative orthopedic 
appliances, which the staff members consult preparatory to teaching the 
younger physicians entering the army. 

The question is sometimes raised, ‘‘after the war, what?’ Few 
of the named General Hospitals have been erected as permanent struc- 
tures, but for some time after the war they will be forced to function 
as hospitals because their bed space will be needed for the continued 
treatment or convalescence of soldiers. One day the accumulated litera- 
ture and especially the journals will make an excellent source from 
which the medical libraries of our allies, now unable to acquire these 
very items, may be able to draw. 


The following is a list of the named General Hospitals: 


Army and Navy General Hospital § Hot Springs, Arkansas 


Ashburn General Hospital McKinney, Texas 

Ashford General Hospital White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia 

Baker, Newton D. General Hospital Martinsburg, West Virginia 

Barnes General Hospital Vancouver, Washington 

Battey General Hospital Rome, Georgia 

Baxter General Hospital Spokane, Washington 

Beaumont, Wm. General Hospital El Paso, Texas 

Billings General Hospital Ft. Benj. Harrison, Indiana 

Birmingham General Hospital Van Nuys, California 

Borden General Hospital Chickasha, Oklahoma 


Brooke General Hospital Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 
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Bruns General Hospital 
Bushnell General Hospital 
Crile General Hospital 
Cushing General Hospital 
Darnall General Hospital 
Deshon General Hospital 

De Witt General Hospital 
Dibble General Hospital 
England General Hospital 
Finney General Hospital 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital 
Fletcher General Hospital 
Foster General Hospital 
Gardiner General Hospital 
Glennan General Hospital 
Halloran General Hospital 
Hammond General Hospital 
Harmon General Hospital 
Hoff General Hospital 

Jones, Percy General Hospital 
Kennedy General Hospital 

La Garde General Hospital 
Lawson General Hospital 
Letterman General Hospital 
Loveil General Hospital 
Macon General Hospital 
Mayo General Hospital 
McCaw General Hospital 
McCloskey General Hospital 
McGuire General Hospital 
Moore General Hospital 
Nashville General Hospital 
Nichols General Hospital 
Northington General Hospital 
Oliver General Hospital 
O'Reilly General Hospital 
Ream General Hospital 
Rhoads General Hospital 
Schick General Hospital 

Stark General Hospital 

Thayer General Hospital 
Tilton General Hospital 
Torney General Hospital 
Valley Forge General Hospital 
Vaughan General Hospital 
Walter Reed General Hospital 
Winter General Hospital 


Woodrow Wilson General Hospital 
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Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Brigham City, Utah 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
Danville, Kentucky 
Butler, Pennsylvania 
Auburn, California 

Palo Alto, California 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Thomasville, Georgia 
Denver, Colorado 
Cambridge, Ohio 

Jackson, Mississippi 
Chicago, Illinois 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
Staten Island, New York 
Modesto, California 
Longview, Texas 

Santa Barbara, California 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Memphis, Tennessee 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Atlanta, Georgia 

San Francisco, California 
Fort Devens, Massachusetts 
Brentwood, L. I., New York 
Galesburg, Illinois 

Walla Walla, Washington 
Temple, Texas 
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Hospital Libraries—Today and Tomorrow 


By PERRIE JONES 


LTHOUGH logically hospital libraries should include all libraries 
A functioning in hospitals whether for patients, nurses, staff or 
administrative officers, this discussion will concern itself pri- 
marily with libraries for patients. Such a limitation implies no dis- 
paragement of other library units in the hospital. The medical library, 
for example, has been long accepted and its needs are now adequately 
cared for in that splendidly complete Handbook of Medical Library 
Practice recently issued by our own Association. It would be superfluous 
to discuss this unit here. 

The nurses’ library has not achieved so definite a place in the minds 
of library or hospital administrators and can profit by more emphasis 
on its needs. Reading both for pleasure and professional advancement 
is necessary. In hospitals with organized services to patients the librarian 
usually arranges so that the nursing staff may get their recreational 
reading from the patients’ collection. For their professional reading 
that is not satisfactory. Nurses will need not only a room of their own, 
but funds of their own as well. If the hospital is a training center, this 
is essential. If the hospital is small and no teaching is carried on, the 
librarian should try to arrange at least a nurses’ corner in the patients’ 
library where they can settle down comfortably and not be disturbed. 
It should however be accepted that the nurses’ collection is part of the 
hospital-wide library and should, with all other library units in that 
hospital, be under the care of the head librarian. The actual schedules 
may be covered by an assistant and the books themselves should be 
housed where they will be most accessible to the nurses. We are for- 
tunate in having frequently printed lists of recommended books pub- 
lished by the National League of Nursing Education.’ The latest revision 
of the List of Books suggested for Libraries in Schools of Nursing is 
being completed as this is being written and should be ready for distri- 
bution very soon. 

The use of the term “hospital libraries’ when we mean patients’ 
libraries, is I believe quite understandable. In many hospitals, the job 
of the librarian has resolved itself into the caring for patients’ needs, 
and many might be willing to concede, quite properly so, as obviously 
there would be no hospitals if there were no patients. It is not necessary 
to labor the point that the entire hospital functions about and for the 
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patient and his recovery. Who needs today to be reminded that the 

staff—doctors, nurses, technicians; all the equipment, and the very 
plant itself, exists because patients exist? So I repeat it may not be 
strange that the so-called hospital library has often become synonymous 
with the patients’ library and it may not be illogical to devote most of 
the consideration in this paper to patients’ libraries and their possible 
development. 

To check our cargo of facts before setting our sights, we learn 
from the 1944 Hospital Number of the American Medical Association 
Journal that last year there were well over a million and a half hospital 
beds in the accredited hospitals in this country, with an average daily 
census of better than a million and a quarter. It also shows there was 
a marked increase in capacity over the preceding year, easily accounted 
for by the fact that federal hospitals more than doubled their number 
of beds during that period; and that there were 1,039 full-time 
librarians with an additional 523 part-timers in these hospitals. These 
numbers, broken down, allocate 335 full-time and 75 part-time librarians 
to federal hospitals. But of the remaining 704 and 448 full-time and 
part-time respectively, we have no way of knowing in what hospitals 
they were employed, whether they were trained or volunteers, how 
many were engaged in medical reference or were in charge of nurses’ 
libraries. In short, how many were concerned with patients’ reading at all. 

We also know from these figures that there was an average daily 
count in all except federal hospitals of 988,378 patients. Placing these 
two figures side by side—the average number of patients and the num- 
ber of librarians—brings out the fact that if these hospitals were to 
provide twice-a-week book service to their patients, either through 
their own efforts or in conjunction with a public library, as often 
happens, they would need more than twice as many on a full-time basis 
as are now employed on any basis in all types of hospitals. 

Shall we say then, that the FIRST GOAL to be aimed at is an 
increase in the number of hospital librarians? 

The shortage of hospital librarians is not a recent state of affairs nor 
one especially due to the war. In 1935 a survey was made by question- 
naire of library service in (1) hospitals other than federal or state, and 
(2) state mental hospitals. Of the first group, 407 hospitals, housing 
about 12% of the total number of patients of this group, indicated 
some form of service to patients with 49 trained librarians employed, 
36 of whom were library school students. These hospitals showed also 
a book circulation of 1,251,526 for the year. Let us apply the standard 
which we have come to recognize as a minimum for fairly adequate 
service—one librarian for every 350 patients. This allows for no frills, 
nor time for cataloging. It also means that one librarian would have 
several hospitals if you exclude the federal and state groups. 
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The 407 hospitals referred to showed a total daily average of 
51,217 patients. By the simple process of dividing this number by 
350, we find that 146 librarians would be necessary instead of the 49 
actually employed. It is also of interest to consider the circulation 
figure given above. As a result of a study done by Doctor Kurd Schuiz 
and printed in the Zeétschrift fiir das gesamte Krankenhauswesen, 
1935, in Jena, Germany, it was found that a circulation of 15,000 was 
a very sensible number to expect from one librarian. That is not far 
from the 20,000 set up by the American Library Association for public 
libraries and after checking with the records of hospitals in this 
country, while there is of course a wide spread, the figure seems to rep- 
resent an average that allows for careful and conscientious work. If 
we accept the total circulation figure of 1,251,526 for the 407 hospitals 
as being what it should be, we would find by dividing this figure by 
15,000 that 83 librarians should have been used for this amount of 
book distribution. The fact that 49 librarians piled up such a count 
suggests that a great part of this circulation, supposedly undertaken 
as a therapeutic measure, has probably been nothing more than indis- 
criminate handing out of books and whatever help was gained was 
largely accidental. The much greater discrepancy between the figure 
of 146 librarians needed on a basis of one for every 350 patients and 
the actual 49 used, further suggests the complete inadequacy of coverage 
in hospitals other than federal or state at the time of the survey. 

The second survey undertaken at the same time—that of state mental 
hospitals—gives more complete information. Of the 172 state hospitals 
receiving questionnaires, 75% returned them. Results showed that 
104 state mental hospitals provided some kind of reading service for 
their patients, that these hospitals had a total average population of 
202,438 patients with a record of reading for the year amounting to 
slightly less than three volumes per patient, and a total collection of 
less than one volume per patient. To administer this new therapy in these 
104 hospitals twelve trained librarians were hired. In addition, 67 
untrained attendants gave part of their time, including patients, matrons, 
telephone operators, ushers, occupational therapy aides and the like. 

Obviously, 79 individuals, even if they were all trained librarians, 
would not be enough for the 104 hospitals averaging 1,946 patients 
if you allowed one librarian for each 350. However, state mental hos- 
pitals with their high incidence of patients who do not read will not 
need one librarian for each 350 patients. If there were one for twice 
or three times that number, hospitals would count themselves lucky. 
Using the minimum—and round numbers—one librarian per 1,000 
patients in state mental hospitals would still present a need of more 
than 200 librarians against the 79 in existence in 1935, only 12 of 
whom were trained librarians. So in 1935 we knew that in these two 
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groups of hospitals, even if we counted everyone who was good enough 

to help out by spending a few hours daily, or weekly, in the library, 
as full-time librarians, we still needed about three times as many as 
were listed. And today, in spite of the numbers of volunteers added to 
certain civilian services and to the extension of the idea through public 
libraries, we find in the overall figures including all hospitals except 
federal, fewer than one-half as many librarians as are needed. 

To diverge slightly may I, at this point, make a few suggestions 
as to what information we should like to get from this splendid 
statistical study the American Medical Association publishes each year 
in its Journal. It would help enormously to know first of all what consti- 
tutes, according to American Medical Association standards, a trained 
hospital librarian and also what the requisites of hospital library service 
should be, to be recognized by them in their accrediting of hospitals, 
Obviously hospital librarians themselves must do a good deal of spade 
work first, to help in fixing such standards. But may we not look forward 
to a time when there shall be definite, accepted designations or grades 
for these librarians and certain units for their libraries so that if a hos- 
pital received a rating of A you would know instantly not only the 
education and experience of the librarian but also the number of 
volumes per patient, the size and equipment of the library room, and 
the state of the budget. Such a clearly thought out statement of objectives 
and standards would go far toward recommending the service for more 
serious consideration both by hospital and library administrators. Nor 
is it an impossible task to set before us. 

Let us examine that very complete set of standards and objectives 
set up by Mildred L. Methven and her Committee on Institution 
Libraries of the American Prison Association which was approved and 
adopted by its Executive Committee in 1943. Edward R. Cass, General 
Secretary of the American Prison Association, says in his Introductory 
Note: “It [the statement of standards and objectives] is not presented 
as a complete and definitive statement to which everyone can agree with- 
out question. It is probably not possible to prepare such a statement at this 
time without going far beyond what is practicable under the limitations 
of personnel and funds that are likely to exist in this field for some 
time to come. It is not believed that it is useful to make a statement 
which is impractical and idealistic, but, on the other hand, a statement 
of objectives and standards that has validity must indicate the levels 
to which the institution libraries should aspire as well as those that are 
within the range of accomplishment now or in the near future.” Such a 
statement might well apply equally to hospital libraries and in that 
connection it is encouraging to hear informally that the Group of Hos- 
pital and Nursing Libraries, recently set up as a part of the Special 
Libraries Association, are planning to make a study of standards one of 
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their first undertakings. May I most heartily recommend to them a 
careful study of these Objectives and Standards for Libraries in Prisons. 
The eight-page booklet, issued as a supplement to the July-August 
1943 number of The Prison World, lists specific recommendations as 
to (1) general objectives, (2) the staff, including qualifications and 
duties, (3) budget, (4) selection of books, etc. with lists of aids, (5) 
the library collection, (6) purchase of books, magazines and supplies, 
(7) preparation processes, (8) circulation routine, (9) library facilities 
—the size of the room, hours of opening, equipment, (10) publicity, 
(11) library's contact with the prisoner, (12) library’s co-operation 
with other departments, (13) library’s connection with outside agencies. 

The Special Libraries Association Group of Hospital and Nursing 
Libraries may find that certain standards already in force in certain 
states or cities will fit into the scheme which after being adopted by 
them would, it is hoped, come up for discussion and adoption, by the 
American Hospital Association and the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. The official adoption 
of carefully prepared, adequate standards by hospital, medical and 
library authorities would, I believe, do more for the development and 
recognition of this phase of hospital treatment than anything else. So 
much for what we may call GOAL NUMBER TWO. 

But what about the public library or the hospital that is ready to set 
up a service for patients; the need is there, the patients are waiting; 
must they go on waiting until standards have been approved and until 
more hospital librarians have been trained? If it is a hospital that wants 
a reading service for its patients, our suggestion is to go directly to the 
public library and if the public library is the one who is ready, let it 
start working out plans immediately with the superintendent of the 
hospital. Whichever one it may be, it would be safe to proceed on 
some such plan as this. For twice-a-week service at least one librarian 
for every 350 patients. If your hospital has an average daily census of 
100 patients or less you will need five books per patient. If the hospital 
averages 250 patients per day, four books per patient will be enough 
and for the 750-patient hospital three books per patient, providing 
always that the collection is well selected, live and in good physical 
condition. If you allow one librarian for every 350 patients on the basis 
of a forty-hour week, the 100-patient hospital will take approximately 
twelve hours or the better part of two days. Obviously the smaller 
the hospital the more waste time in going from one to the other and 
getting ready for business. You will need one book cart for every 
librarian. If the public library and the hospital work together and the 
public library is responsible for the preparation of books for circulation, 
first-aid mending and the like, the cost, in addition to this, will run 
about 114¢ per patient per day. If the hospital carries the cost as an 
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individual unit, it will be slightly higher, around 2¢ per patient per 
day. Most of this additional half-cent will be needed for the larger 
book collection which the hospital operating by itself will need. This 
per diem cost basis does not include any estimates of installation, part 
of which are often covered by help from service clubs, as for instance 
book carts. The most satisfactory book carts today cost in the neighbor. 
hood of $65.00. 

But where will you look for the hospital librarian? The most com- 
plete training is given at the University of Minnesota where its Division 
of Library Instruction has each spring since 1937 given a full quarter's 
course including (1) the place of the patients’ library in the hospital 
unit, its organization and administration, its relationship with other 
departments of the hospital and the community, the responsibilities of 
the librarian, the costs of such service; (2) the principles and practice 
of book selection for children and adults in all subjects with discussion 
of selected titles, and also for the nurses’ professional library; (3) 
medical reference including the history of medical literature and training 
in how to use indexes and other bibliographical material in this field; 
(4) work with mental patients with lectures by members of the Staff 
of the College of Medicine on the recognition and treatment of the most 
common clinical types and mental disorders, discussions and study of 
the recording of reading and consideration of the use of graphic 
material and music with mental patients. Following the eleven weeks 
class work comes six weeks of internship at hospitals where there is 
opportunity for supervised practical experience in organized hospital 
libraries. 

Western Reserve Library School has this year started a series of 
lectures on administration and book selection. Other library schools 
have so far confined their direction to single lectures. Hospital aid 
groups have given institutes for volunteers. With the demand for more 
training, training to meet the standards, courses would doubtless be 
made available in different parts of the country in the different library 
schools with those who have actually been doing the work as instructors. 

So far we have been considering the framework, the indispensable, 
sound bases for this service rather than the actual results. There is an- 
other side, less tangible, to be sure, but equally important, the reaction 
of the patient to what he has read. This whole question of what 
influences people and why is so tremendous, compelling as it does 
earnest attention and study by psychologists, psychiatrists, doctors, 
clergymen, teachers, and many others that it is difficult to know how to 
approach it. There is a growing, conscious, positive realization that the 
courage, the sanity, the self-forgetfulness, the power of the will, the 
sublime goodness that comes to life through words, black scratches on 
white paper, is a reservoir we have not tapped as we might. ‘What 
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this all boils down to, then,” says S. I. Hayakawa,” “is that poetry (along 
with the other arts) , whether it be good or bad—exists to fulfill a necessary 
biological function for the human class of life, that of helping us to 
maintain sanity.’’ He then goes on to say that although we have made 
such claims for poetry and other reading we have not followed through. 
It is good to realize that not only doctors, psychologists, librarians and 
others, but also those responsible for the teaching of the reading and 
comprehension of these written pages, are being aroused to the in- 
adequacy of their methods of measuring results. 

Most obviously so powerful a force as the written word should 
not be passed over or taken for granted in treatment of the sick. But 
to be able to measure and decide exactly what has happened to the 
patient when he experiences through the printed page, acts of high 
courage, transports of joy, sublime serenity and contemplation, titillating 
interest that expells worry, and authority that takes the place of fear, is 
a matter for the doctor. No librarian enters there, but the librarian must 
know the varied contents of this reservoir. It is not an agglutinated mass 
to be spigotted off in pints and quarts. It is the librarian’s job to have 
read, to have experienced that evidence of the human spirit permanently 
held for us in books. To know how these human experiences are going 
to affect the patient is not always possible, but neither is it possible 
always to know how drugs, anaesthetics, sedatives, or cathartics will 
affect the patient. 

It is likewise the librarian’s job to observe and note, meticulously and 
unceasingly the patient’s comments, any change in attitude or behavior 
that seems to reflect his reading. And when enough observations and 
notes have been collected and carefully sorted out and studied, we may 
then know what can and what can not be deduced. In my opinion it is 
in this matter of records that most progress has been made in the last 
decade, In the past papers were written on organizational matters or they 
consisted of enthusiastic accounts of the success of a particular book 
with a particular patient, or even engaging comments on the author's 
own favorites, be he librarian or doctor. You have only to turn to 
Mental Hygiene* and read Mary D. Quint’s paper on “The Mental- 
Hospital Library”’ to see how far we, or rather she has come. Miss Quint 
is the librarian of the Metropolitan State Hospital at Waltham, 
Massachusetts, and has made a study of the reading tastes of 147 
patients classified according to type of disorder. So far as I know Miss 
Quint is the first to carry through any such study and she can not be too 
warmly commended for this pioneer piece of work. Both the method 
and the results are thought provoking and merit careful reading and 
wide discussion. If all other librarians in state mental hospitals were to 
make similar studies and then compare results, arguing out their pro- 
cedures and findings, something quite enlightening, and certainly most 
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interesting, might emerge. That is GOAL NUMBER THREE, the 
development of reading studies. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to look at what at least one 
of the many Thought-Control Clinics, now doing preventive work 
among the troubled, the upset, the borderline mentally ill, is doing in 
this use of selected reading as therapy. This particular clinic happens to 
be in St. Paul and is called The Educational Therapy Class, and Mary 
P. Zimmermann, its Secretary, says* that for use between meetings all 
members of the class are given books to read. These books fall into four 
groups: 

GROUP 


I. Those dealing with psychosomatic physiology, which are used to show 
that there are such things as functional disorders, and that modern science 
can prove it: 

Release From Nervous Tension—Fink 
You Must Relax—Jacobson 
Outwitting Our Nerves—Jackson and Salisbury 
The Self You Have to Live With, 
Meeting The Challenge of Life, and 
The Great Adventure of Living—Rhoades 
. Written evidence that results can be achieved by personal effort. These 
books might be classified as “inspirational” and are given when patients 
seem to have attained some ability to see beyond their own personal 
difficulties : 
Born That Way—Carlson 
An Autobiography—Trudeau 
I Begin Again—Bretz 
The World At My Finger Tips—Ohnstad 
This is My Life—Hunt 
. If they are applicable, inspirational books with religious authority: 
Your Morale—and How to Build It—Pardue 
On Being a Real Person—Fosdick 
Solving Life’s Everyday Problems, and 
You Can Master Life—Gilkey 
The Psychology of Christian Personality, and 


This is Your Future—Ligon 
A Way of Life—Osler 


. Books on psychosomatic techniques: relaxing exercises, mental habits, and 
so forth: 
You Must Relax—Jacobson 
Release From Nervous Tension—Fink 
In the Name of Common Sense—Chappell 
Thought Control in Everyday Life—Alexander 


After a certain amount of reading the members were given a 
questionnaire in which they were asked to answer certain questions and 
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to make whatever comments they wished on the books read. The answers 
were then tabulated and the results were of value both to the doctor in 
charge and the secretary whose job it was to select and distribute the 
books. Incidentally it has become the practice of this particular class to 
include the Public Library’s Hospital Librarian in its meetings with the 
result that she is now regarded as understanding what they are trying to 
do and prepared to help anyone they, or any doctor, may send her. In 
speaking of the increased interest in psychosomatic medicine brought 
about mainly by the war, and of the experience of this class with their 
roup which has convinced them of the increasing necessity of this type 
of treatment, Mrs. Zimmermann adds, “Our experience also seems to 
show, in a small way, what might be accomplished elsewhere by 
thoughtful co-operation between libraries and members of the medical 
profession.” 

Less important in the method, but stimulating in the results, are the 
case histories collected by Ruth Tews.* The entire reading histories of 
several patients are given with the reaction of the patient to individual 
items, whether books or pictures, faithfully set down. Gone is the en- 
thusiastic burbling, in its place a quiet, watchful, impersonal observa- 
tion of how the book has fared. Obviously the investigation can be 
carried further on the basis of diagnosis, age, sex, background—what- 
ever is decided upon—and perhaps certain generalizations can then be 
made as to a particular book, or to make the base even wider, a type of 
book. One has only to read the accumulation of actual comments patients 
have made on their own reading as published by the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of Hospital and Medical Librarians in two booklets entitled Patients 
Speaking, to know how enlightening they can be. Would that more 
state or regional organizations did this sort of thing. It is not claimed 
that such material is a study, rather the fascinating material for one, 
and infinitely important. The next step, the study itself, is awaited with 
interest. Let me repeat, GOAL NUMBER THREE, the development of 
studies of patients’ reading. 

Children’s hospitals offer unusual opportunities and problems for 
the librarian. They deserve a manual by themselves, in lieu of which 
as a token, may I interject a paragraph or two? We have here, for 
example, long time orthopedic and heart patients who must for years 
carry-on their schooling along with their hospital treatment. The subtle, 
imaginative blending of therapy and factual education is a joy to see 
in some of our well-known hospitals for these patients. A library project 
develops so that the patient uses not only his classroom lessons, but the 
occupational therapy and hydrotherapy departments as well. Children 
know no barriers, taking them in one’s stride becomes necessary to the 
librarian as well. Here is a field beckoning for attention and develop- 
ment. 
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So far we have been thinking of the civilian sick in the average com- 
munity, realizing first, his right as a tax-payer to public library service 
whether sick or well, and second, from the hospital point of view, his 
need of whatever therapy reading may possess. But let us not forget 
the sick and wounded among the Armed Forces and may I give a few 
instances of what they have had to say about the hospital libraries they 
have encountered overseas. To begin with, I shall quote excerpts from a 
letter by Corporal Leslie I. Poste.’ He writes from overseas and says: 
“The first station hospital I was in had a meager hodge-podge of books 
under the care of the Red Cross personnel. The collection consisted 
mainly of Pocket Books and Penguin Books which had strayed in from 
various sources.”” He found the workers willing but not widely read and 
without a deep conception of the work they were doing. He mentions 
humorously one attendant trying to get a patient to read Tawney’s Rise 
of Capitalism which the patient refused in no uncertain terms. Three 
months later he came back to this hospital and found matters much 
improved with a kit of books from the Special Services Division of the 
Army. The patients already were much more interested in reading with 
these bright new books at hand. In another hospital in which he found 
himself, the library was again under the direction and control of the 
Red Cross and extensive in size, made up almost entirely of books col- 
lected in the Victory Book Campaign. However, no service was given 
the wards and no check was kept of the collection at all. This he felt 
to be unfortunate as it was the finest he had seen anywhere. At a replace- 
ment center, Corporal Poste found only about 200 books available for 
thousands of men and although he himself fared none too badly, inas- 
much as he had been a librarian and knew how to seek out whatever 
collections were available, there were not nearly enough to go around. 
He closes this letter with this remark: “As I went through the hospitals 
I kept visioning what should be the ideal service to hospitalized soldiers. 
Here is what I feel is most urgently needed from my experience: Trained 
library personnel should be in charge of the libraries. The book collec- 
tion needs to be varied, attractive in appearance, arranged according to 
some system. Elaborate catalogs are not required; there has been too 
much misplaced energy in this respect. And even pocketing and circula- 
tion records might be dispensed with. Ward service must be supplied 
fairly frequently and it should be done by personnel with an under- 
standing of the reading needs of those hospitalized as well as an under- 
standing of the books available. I have tried to show you what I have 
seen and felt over here in the hope that the ideas and impressions may 
prove of use to whatever group may be interested in library service to 
Army hospitals and to Army personnel both now and after the war.” 
This gives a better overall picture than we generally get. The Army 
themselves state that reports from overseas are very scarce but that read- 
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ing materials are in great demand in all Army hospitals. The Service 
Command Librarians and those in charge of Navy and Veterans Ad- 
ministration libraries are working hard to procure adequate library per- 
sonnel for their hospitals in this country. 

If you want actual evidence of what one book did for one man, take 
these paragraphs’ written by a young Marine to Betty Smith, author of 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 


Were you ever so upset emotionally that you had to tell someone about it, to 
sit down and write it out ? Somehow I think you have been, at least that’s what 
I gathered from section 26 of “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn.” This is how I 
feel now. I feel that I'll never be square with myself unless I thank you for 
writing the book. I hope you don’t mind if I believe that you wrote that book 
just for me. 

You see, I am a 20-year-old Marine, but I feel twice that age. I went through 
hell in two years of combat overseas. For the last two weeks I have been flat 
on my back with repeated attacks of malaria. I just wanted you to understand 
that despite my youth I have seen a bit of suffering. 

While I have been here in sick bay, I have had access to the Armed Services 
Edition of the “Tree.” I have read it twice and am halfway through it again. 
Every time I read it, I feel it more deeply than I did before. 


Ever since the first time I struggled through knee deep mud carrying a stretcher 
from which my buddy’s life dripped away in precious blood and I was power- 
less to help him, I have felt hard and cynical against this world and have felt 
sure that I was no longer capable of loving anything or anybody. I can’t ex- 
plain the emotional reaction that took place in this dead heart of mine and 
dulled mind. I only know that it happened and that this heart of mine turned 
over and became alive again. As I write this my heart cries out with joy and 
gratitude for this beautiful story that I know you wrote for me. I can’t explain 
it, but your story restored to me my faith in a Supreme Diety. A surge of 
confidence has swept through me, and I feel that maybe a fellow has a fighting 
chance in this world after all. I'll never be able to explain to you the gratitude 
and love that fill my heart in appreciation of what your book has meant to me. 
I am not ashamed of, but instead extremely proud of, the tears that have 
rolled down my cheeks as I reread this story I have learned to love. I suppose 
it was unusual for a supposedly battle-hardened Marine to do such an effem- 
inate thing as weep over a piece of fiction. Please believe me when I say that 
your story is real and living. If it is not, please do not disillusion me. I was 
never able to express myself adequately on paper, and I find I am unable to do 
so now. I only hope that I have been able to give you a small inkling of what 
your story means to me. 

Please don’t think that you have to answer this, though an understanding letter 
from you would mean one hell of a lot to me, because I have gotten this off 
my chest. I don’t think I would have been able to sleep this night unless I had 
bared my heart to the person who caused it to live again. 


Good night and God bless you. 
Who can doubt the healing, the regenerating power of that book 
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for that particular Marine? When one tries to get some idea of the 
tremendously complicated needs of our Army overseas and tries to 
imagine the equipment involved, from chewing gum to trench mortars, 
everything for their physical and mental welfare, in addition to all the 
supplies and munitions of war, it is not surprising that perfect distribu. 
tion has not been achieved, especially as perfect distribution here at home 
is far from being the case. We know too that the Red Cross is Carrying 
on a magnificent job and if they have not gotten around to specific train- 
ing for those members of their forces who are put in charge of libraries 
in hospitals, it is not surprising. The point I wish to make is that the 
officials of the Red Cross who have charge of appointments of individuals 
to be in charge of hospital libraries overseas might get a great deal of 
help from hospital librarians in this country. These librarians might even 
arrange some training for the overseas group. 

Is it too late to work out and put in operation a program for reading 
therapy in the Armed Services to parallel those plans now in prepara- 
tion for the extension of occupational therapy? According to my informa- 
tion a study committee appointed by the National Research Council, 
Division of Medical Sciences, with Dr. Winfred Overholzer chairman, 
was set up by the Surgeons General, in May, 1942. Since that time con- 
siderable progress has been made toward the establishment of an occu- 
pational therapy program for Army and Navy hospitals, and now there 
has just been published a Manual of Occupational Therapy* prepared 
by this committee with the assistance of the American Occupational 
Therapy Association. A plan so far reaching would presuppose adoption 
of standards, classification of personnel and equipment, supplies and 
organization and would not only be beneficial to overseas hospitals, but 
would also assure competent handling here at home of the wounded 
and il] as they are moved back from combat zones. Shall we name this 
wish to improve the service to the Armed Forces, GOAL NUMBER 
FOUR, a goal which rests for its achievement upon the realization of 
the other three? 

Here then are a few suggestions on meeting tomorrow’s needs in the 
hospital library field. Call them post-war if you like, only let us not wait 
for the armistice. Let us begin right now projecting our imaginations, 
salted down with common sense, around tomorrow’s corner so as to be 
ready when we reach it. 
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Choosing Physiology Journals 


By EsTELLE BRODMAN 


OR MANY YEARS administrators of library collections have sought 
objective criteria for assembling well-rounded periodical collections 
in the subject fields represented by their collections. The nearest 

approach to any criterion which does away with the a priori knowledge 

of the specialist was first suggested by Gross and Gross in 1927.° This 
method consists, essentially, of counting the bibliographic citations at 
the conclusions of the articles in a basic periodical of the field under 
consideration, and of arranging the journals cited in order of the fre- 
quency of their citation. Thus, in the field of chemistry, the references 
in the Journal of the American Chemical Society are counted and a list 
is made of the most frequently cited journals. According to Gross and 

Gross, the journals which are cited most frequently in the Journal of the 

American Chemical Society are the most valuable journals for a library 

to purchase in order to possess a well-rounded collection in chemistry. 

Since 1927 this method has been used frequently and for many 
diverse subject fields’? with only one fundamental change: namely, 
the use of several journals representing different languages or different 
countries in place of the single journal as the basis for counting. Where 
a single journal has been desired, a journal of the ‘‘annual review” 
type (known also as Jahresbericht, Ergebnisse, Année, etc.) has fre- 
quently been employed. 

Although the Gross and Gross method has been in use for almost 
twenty years, the fundamental assumptions upon which the method is 
based have never been examined. These assumptions are: 

1. The value of a periodical to a professional worker is in direct proportion 

to the number of times it is cited in the professional literature. 

2. The journal or journals used as the base for the tabulation are representative 

of the entire field. 

3. Hf more than one journal is used as a base, all of them can be weighted 

equally. 

Recently an investigation has been undertaken* to examine these 
assumptions. If a periodical is valuable to professional workers in direct 
proportion to the number of times it is cited in the professional litera- 
ture, it should follow that a list of the periodicals actually considered 
valuable by professional workers in a particular field should approximate 
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a list obtained by the Gross and Gross method. Such a correlation was 
sought for in the field of physiology. 


METHOD 


The members of the Department of Physiology of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, were asked to list the 
periodicals which they considered of most value to them in order of 
their value (Table 1). This list was compared with lists obtained by 
counting the citations in the Annual Review of Physiology and in the 
three leading “national” physiological journals: the American Journal 
of Physiology, the Journal of Physiology and Pfliger’s Archiv (Table 2). 
The lists were then examined by the Spearman rank-difference formula: 

(tho) P = 1 + f f the d 
rho = 1— —-——_~_ where ¥ D? = sum of squares of the dif- 
N (N* —1) ferences = cdl two ranks 
N = no. of ranked pairs 


This formula is intended to show a correlation or lack of correlation 
between two sets of ranked items. A correlation (rho) of +1.00 shows 
absolute correlation: +1.00 being absolute positive correlation, and 
—1.00 being absolute negative correlation (Figure 1). A correlation 
of +.50 or less indicates a lack of correlation; +.50 to +.75 indicates 
a trend, but is not proof of a correlation; while a rho of +.75 or more 
is evidence of real correlation.”* 


rho = +1.00 
A 


VA hY pe > > 


Fic. 1. Absolute correlation. Positive and negative rhos. 


When the departmental list was compared with the Annual Review 
list and the “national journals” list (Table 2), and correlation coefficients 
of only .573 and .618 were obtained, a grave doubt was thrown on the 
validity of the first basic assumption. 

To test the second and third assumptions, various journals and 
combinations of journals were used as the base, and periodical refer- 
ences counted (Table 3). Theoretically, if any journal chosen is repre- 
sentative of the entire field, samplings of the rest of the field should 
give approximately equal findings. Table 3 shows that lists obtained 
by the use of the American Journal of Physiology, or the Annual Review 
of Physiology, or the Journal of Physiology as the base were not similar 
to lists obtained from the use of Pfliger’s Archiv as the base. Nor did 
lists obtained from the use of the Annual Review of Physiology as a 
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base and any other journal chosen have a high coefficient of correlation. 
If the results obtained depend upon the journal selected as the base, it 
appears that no journal is representative of the entire field, and that, 
moreover, the journals cannot be weighted equally. 


TABLE 1 


Journals most frequently listed by the members of the Department of Physiology, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, in the 
order of frequency of citation. 


Journal Votes 


. American journal of physiology 87 
2. Physiological reviews 67 
3. Journal of physiology 59 

. Journal of. biological chemistry 33 

. Journal of general physiology 33 

. Journal of clinical investigation 31 

. Journal of experimental medicine 
7, Biochemical journal 24 

. Pfliigers Archiv 24 

. Quarterly journal of experimental physiology i7 

. American heart journal 13 

. Society for experimental biology and medicine. Proceedings. 13 

Ergebnisse der Physiologie 11 
Biochemische Zeitschrift 11 
American Medical Association. Journal 11 

. Royal Society of London. Proceedings, B 

. Journal of cellular and comparative physiology 

. Archives of internal medicine ‘ 

3. Nature 
4. Skandinavisches Archiv fiir Physiologie 

. American journal of the medical sciences 
. Archives internationales de physiologie 

. Journal of neurophysiology 


TABLE 2 


Rank-order correlations of journals appearing in all lists 
(Annual review list; national journals list; departmental list) 


A B Cc 
Journal Annual National Departmental 
review journals list 


American journal of physiology 1 1 
Journal of physiology 3 
Pfliiger’s Archiv f 
Journal of biological chemistry 5 
Society for experimental biology and 

medicine. Proceedings 
Biochemische Zeitschrift 
Royal Society of London. Proceedings, B 
Biochemical journal 
Archives internationales de physiologie 
Skandinavisches Archiv fiir Physiologie 
Journal of general physiology 10 


The rho of AC 1s .573 
rho of AB is .764 
tho of BC is .618 
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TABLE 3 


Rank-order correlation between results of Annual Review method and 
National journals results 


Annual American Journal of Pfliiger’s National 
review of journal of physiology Archiv journals 
Journal physiology physiology 
A B Cc E 


American journal of physiology 1 
Journal of physiology 3 
Journal of biological chemistry . 6 
Society for experimental biology 
—Proceedings ........... 2 
Pfliiger’s Archiv 
Société de biologie C.R. ...... 
Biochemical journal 
Archiv fiir experimentelle path- 
ologie 
Royal society of London Proc., B 11 
Klinische wochenschrift 
Journal of general physiology . . 13 
Archives internationales de phys- 
iologie 
Skandinavisches archiv fiir phys- 
iologie 14 
Biohchemische zeitschrift 8 


rho of AE is . 
rho of AB is . 
tho of AC is .7? 
tho of AD is . 
rho of BC is . 
tho of BD is . 
tho of CD is . 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Gross and Gross method has been extremely valuable in helping 
administrators to build up periodical collections in many diverse fields 
about which they could not themselves have expert subject knowledge. 
For this reason it has probably been accepted more or less uncritically, 
with the feeling that any method was better than no method. Yet it 
appears to be a somewhat unscientific and unscholarly method, as well 
as one which gives untrustworthy results. In spite of these extremely 
grave drawbacks, the method will probably continue to be employed 
by librarians until the library profession is presented with a better one. 
Individuals using the method, however, should be aware of the small 
dependence which can scientifically be placed on its results. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made to test mathematically the fundamental 
assumptions upon which the Gross and Gross method of choosing jour- 
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nals for a library is based, using physiology journals as the example. 
The author has shown that the assumptions are not true. 
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Medical Libraries Through the Eyes 
of an Amateur 


By RoBeErT M. STECHER, M.D. 


LTHOUGH he is the director of a hospital library and of the Cleve- 
land Medical Library the author believes he is entitled to amateur 
standing as a librarian because he never studied Latin, he knows 

no Greek, he had no formal training in library administration and he 
thinks that the Dewey system means a complete disregard for the 
torpedoes. Interest in and contact with medical libraries has given rise 
to certain ideas concerning policies while recent experiences with ad- 
ministration have served to modify convictions on the subject. Because 
of the strength of these convictions, the author ventures to express his 
ideas as follows. 

Modern civilization depends upon the accumulated experience of 
man. Such experience is preserved by word of mouth, by monuments 
of man and by pictorial, written and printed record. The most exten- 
sive, the most detailed and probably the most enduring of these con- 
sists of the printed record in books. It is obvious that the library—the 
institution planned, designed and administered solely for the purpose 
of preserving and displaying the printed record—the library must be 
considered an essential corner stone of our culture. Libraries can be 
planned, designed and administered to fill a wide diversity of interests. 
Even medical libraries, to which we confine our attention here, vary 
tremendously in scope. This diversity ranges from such a great institu- 
tion as the Library of the Surgeon General’s Office to the modest collec- 
tion of texts which are deposited in the house officer’s quarters of a small 
hospital. These typical extremes with the variations between have their 
place and function. Each can be administered efficiently to serve well 
its proper purpose; each can be badly mishandled. 

Trustees and librarians too often forget that the administration of a 
medical library is a serious, almost a sacred obligation. These men have 
the power of offering or of withholding scientific information from their 
professional brethren. This power is limited, to be sure, but none the 
less real. By their thoughtlessness, carelessness and lack of appreciation 
they can impose hindrances, complications and laborious procedures 
such as to discourage the circulation of literature and the dissemination 
of knowledge. These men must not assume a feeling of ownership and 
proprietorship, they should be solicitous stewards. 

Holmes, Osler and countless others have acknowledged in public 
pronouncements their debt to libraries and librarians and commented 
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upon the unfailing courtesy, consideration and service they have every- 
where enjoyed. It is inevitable that men of such reputation will be 
served graciously wherever they go. But ask the medical student, the 
student nurse, the neighborhood doctor new to the community. If you 
have never heard a different story from them, you have never troubled 
to inquire. It is the neophytes with youth, vigor, enthusiasm and even 
spare time who have the most need, who can gain the greatest benefit 
and who too often receive the least consideration. Do not think these are 
idle complaints. Perhaps the writer was singularly unfortunate in his 
early experiences. As a student, he recalls distinctly wandering alone, 
unnoticed and apparently unwelcome in several medical libraries. He 
remembers with shame the irritation of a librarian who, when com- 
plimented on the number of readers he had at the moment, said, “Not a 
damn one of them belongs, we ought to keep them out.” This man was 
particularly successful in making such feelings known to his patrons. 

This librarian forgot that the beautiful building of which he had 
charge was ideally located near the campus on ground given by the 
university so that her students in all departments might be better served. 
The president of the university had in mind no doubt the medical and 
dental students whose schools were less than half a mile from the pro- 
posed site. For twenty years, however, no arrangement was provided 
by which one of these students might borrow a book. The trustees had 
actually expressed doubts concerning the honesty, reliability, and honor- 
able intentions of university and medical students without ever explain- 
ing the miracle taking place on graduation day which made these very 
men so desirable as library members. Little did they realize that the 
greatest disrespect for ‘“‘due dates’’ is held by the trustees themselves. 

On another occasion, after listening to a tale of woe concerning 
insufficient funds and lack of interest by the professional men of the 
community, the author invited himself to become a member of another 
library. He was sold a non-resident membership but was warned, per- 
haps in jest, that if he used the library services too much he would have 
to become a regular member at a higher cost. This institution offered 
bibliographic, abstracting and translation services, ‘‘. . . always for a fee. 
This library never does anything free,” the librarian said with obvious 
pride. One wonders how the farsighted founders, the unselfish donors, 
the gracious supporters for over a century past would react to such a 
policy. 

Though fast disappearing from general public libraries, there still 
sutvive in medical libraries too many custodians who remind one of the 
oft-quoted story of Librarian Sibley of Harvard, to the effect that he 
never liked to see books leave the building; and, meeting the President 
one day in the yard, and being asked how the Library did, replied, 
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‘Fine; all the books are back but two, and I am on the way for those.” 
It happened to be annual inventory time in Sibley’s case, but I have 
known librarians in whom the passion seemed to continue throughout 
the year. 

The success of a library should be measured by the degree to which 
its facilities are utilized. Some mathematician, or even a philosopher, 
might derive a formula for this purpose, incorporating such information 
as the size of the professional population, the proportion of these men 
who offer financial support, the number of visits and loans per year, 
per member and per professional population. If this were done, the 
results might disturb us into directing more attention toward developing 
useful and gracious service. This includes such considerations as con- 
venience of location, evening hours, adequate illumination, comfortable 
reading rooms, help in searching and selecting material. Reviews and 
summaries, such as the year books, hand books, synopsis series and 
annual reviews are helpful. The journal selection calls for care and 
becomes more difficult in inverse proportion to the size of the budget. 
The need for current texts and monographs in medicine, surgery and 
the various specialties is obvious. In a library of any size care must be 
taken to include material in technical fields, not so obviously related 
to medicine but of increasing importance. Organic chemistry, physical 
chemistry, electronics, surface phenomena, are necessary subjects for 
the student of medical problems and for the investigators. Such marvels 
of today as the electron microscope, the cyclotron, the Tiselius apparatus, 
the ultracentrifuge, electric titration, x-ray diffraction, the photo-elec- 
trometer, the quantitative spectrometer and a dozen others, never heard 
of in medical schools ten years ago, will be everyday tools tomorrow. 
Literature concerning them must be provided. 

At the other extreme are the old, the rare, the expensive items of 
historical interest, perhaps of little apparent usefulness. They are luxu- 
ries not to be thought of until the current needs are generously provided. 
For the library which can afford such jewels they provide distinction, 
depth and dignity. Too often, however, such treasures, the pride and 
joy of the librarian, the pleasure and delight of the trustees and a very 
select few of the inner circle, are hidden away, unknown, unseen, useless 
and securely locked from the average member. It is too bad they are 
not more often available in displays or exhibitions, described in special 
articles and handled by small groups. Intimacy may lead to greater 
appreciation of the collection, education of the members and accessions 
by gift. 

A free delivery system has proven to be popular and effective in 
increasing the use of the library. For fifteen years the Cleveland Medical 
Library has offered free and unlimited delivery to its members, even 
to members in the armed forces within the limits of the continental 
United States. Material requested by telephone or mail is packaged by 
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the librarians and delivered by railway express. Return labels properly 
filled out are included in the package so the member has only to rewrap 
the package, affix the new label, and notify the library. Return delivery 
is express collect. The cost to the library has been reasonable but the 
service has been popular and effective in attracting new members. 

Several types of ownership and management are applicable to medi- 
cal libraries. According to one, the library is a department or subsidiary 
of a larger and broader institution, as the Surgeon General’s Office, the 
university, the medical school or the local medical society. Such a library 
receives its funds as an appropriation from the parent organization and 
the administrators are responsible directly to the governing body. The 
professional public has no direct rights or powers of control. This is 
truly a charitable institution in the sense that service is rendered free. 
With the second system the library is a free, independent and private 
institution owned by its members and dependent entirely upon their 
dues and donations (except for services rendered for pay). In the usual 
course of time, such an institution acquires endowments of money, 
property or books, received as gifts or bequests, for specified or unte- 
stricted use, from members and friends. As endowments accumulate, 
they provide income which constitutes an increasingly larger proportion 
of the financial support, and the ordinary doctor, the $10 member, 
seems to lose identity and importance. It is under these circumstances 
that self-perpetuating boards of trustees run the danger of becoming 
aloof from the active and aggressive members of the profession. It may 
be nice but it is not without hazard for a library, as well as a boy, to 
have an unlimited income for which no accounting is necessary. 

With the free and independent institution individual membership 
is of great importance. Several types of membership are sometimes 
offered, differing in respect of voting rights and eligibility to hold office, 
and all too often in respect of the service extended. Membership should 
be offered on generous lines so that everyone is eligible, and at rates that 
allow for differences in earning power, beginning perhaps with $1 
memberships for students. Enthusiasm, intimacy, pride and intensity of 
use will increase as the sense of ownership and the feeling of participa- 
tion is spread over a wider base. 

The medical student, the nurse in training, the intern and the 
recently established doctor new to the community, whether members or 
not, should be welcome. If tactfully served, they will soon become en- 
thusiastic and effective supporters. 

As an amateur, perhaps the author has no right to speak as he has. 
He may be entirely mistaken. Perhaps no librarian is guilty of all the 
malfeasance and misfeasance mentioned above, perhaps many will agree 
completely with the author. If these remarks have served to win for one 
medical student a warmer welcome in a library, the author will be 
amply repaid for his efforts. 





A Stained Glass Window on the History 
of Medicine 


Foreword by DoNALD C. BALFour, M.D. 
Description of the Window by THomas E. Keys 


FOREWORD 


N SEPTEMBER, 1938, Dr. and Mrs. W. J. Mayo dedicated their home 
to the Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Research. It 
was their hope and intent that Mayo Foundation House would be 

‘a meeting place where men of medicine may exchange ideas for the 
good of mankind.” 

The facilities of the house have been splendidly adapted to the 
various needs of the clinic and the foundation. The spacious rooms 
proved suitable for the seminars, lectures and demonstrations which are 
closely related to the educational program carried on by the staff and 
fellows, and the large hall on the third floor provided an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the continuation and extension of educational and related 
social functions, This room has been used for meetings of the faculty 
and of the Clinical, Surgical and Laboratory Societies, for the Research 
Club and for meetings of various medical associations held in Rochester, 
as well as to honor distinguished guests and to hold meetings of the 
music, drama and reading divisions of the organizations of the wives of 
staff members and fellows. 

Certain changes were necessary, however, in anticipating this variety 
of activities, chiefly in a reconstruction and air conditioning of the hall 
on the third floor. In the hope that this room could be used as a guild- 
hall, this idea was evolved in the general architecture, in the shields of 
world-renowned medical schools which decorate the paneling and in the 
Alumni Association’s portrait of Drs. W. J. and C. H. Mayo on the west 
wall. Early in the development of the plans for reconstruction of the 
hall, it became obvious that the east window was particularly well 
adapted to stained glass and could be designed to harmonize with the 
medical history motif of the room. In developing a design for the win- 
dow the objective was to give emphasis to the basis of medical progress, 
namely, the intimate interrelation of medical practice, medical education 
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and medical research.* Fortunately, the arrangement of the three lights 
of the window was such that this seemed feasible. It was, therefore, 
decided that the center light should represent the history of medical 
ractice, the left light the history of medical education and the right 
light the history of medical research. There are four panels in each light 
and each horizontal level of panels depicts one particular era of medicine. 
In each panel, outstanding men, institutions and events were selected as 
representative of the great contributions made during that era. 


Education Practice Research 


Era of 
preventive 
medicine 


Beginning of 
organized 
advancement 
of science 


Era of theories, 
systems and 
beginning of 
experimentation 


Ancient and 
medieval 
medicine 


500 B.C. 
1500 A.D. 


Education Practice Research 


Fic, 1. Key to arrangement of window. 


The window, which was completed and installed in March, 1943, 
is represented in the frontispiece and a key to it is given in figure 1. 


* To study the possibilities of carrying out this theme of an outline of medical 
history in stained glass, a committee, consisting of Drs. P. S. Hench, C. F. Code and 
H. F. Hélmholz, Jr., and Messrs. T. E. Keys and Russell Drake, drew up various designs. 
To this committee and to Drs. W. S$. Lemon and A. R. Barnes and Mr. Leonard Julin, 
who subsequently aided the committee and advised it as to the details, sincere apprecia- 
tinon is accorded. The final plans were submitted to Mr. Thomas Ellerbe, Mr. E. W. 
Buenger and Mr. J. R. Corwin, of Ellerbe & Co., the architects of the hall, and they in 
turn selected Mr. Robert Metcalf of the Dayton Art Institute at Dayton, Ohio, to 
incorporate these designs in a stained glass window. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE WINDOW 


Column I—Medical education—In tracing the development of 
medical education it was felt that the first important contributions belong 
rightfully to the Greeks. It is true that the ancient Egyptians had an 
interest in medical pedagogy. Their interest, however, was more in the 
teaching of the art of embalming to the apprentices of the high priests 
than in the teaching of medicine. Few original observations were made 
during the Middle Ages but during this period the writings of the Greek 
and Roman periods were preserved. 

The main subject of panel 1 is a lecture room scene laid somewhere 
in a medieval medical school. The professor is shown reading an ancient 
medical codex, possibly from the works of Galen. The students are eagerly 
listening to his learned recitation. An assistant is shown at his left. 
Three small blocks represent Hippocrates, Galen and, to tie the subject 
to medicine of the Middle Ages, a priest exorcising a leper. 

Subjects for borders are appropriately Hygeia, Asklepios, Celsus and 
SS. Cosmas and Damian. The inscription chosen for this panel, ‘‘Earth— 
Air—Fire—Water,” represents the four elements of Greek philosophy 
and especially of Empedocles. In the Hippocratic treatise On the nature 
of man, the medical theory of the four humors is connected with the 
philosophic theory of the four elements as follows: (1) black bile with 
earth; (2) phlegm with water; (3) blood with air and (4) yellow bile 
with fire. 

The year 1543 brought to the scientific world the publication of two 
epoch making works, namely, the De revolutionibus orbium coelestium 
of Nicolaus Copernicus and the De humani corporis fabrica libri septem 
of Andreas Vesalius. Copernicus upset the Ptolemaic doctrines and 
Vesalius the Galenic with these revolutionary publications. This then is 
the date we have chosen to introduce the renaissance of medical and 
scientific thought. Consequently the main subject for panel 2 is Vesalius, 
the founder of modern anatomy, teaching at Padua. Vesalius made his 
own dissections. The three small blocks represent Paracelsus, Leeuwen- 
hoek and Morgagni. Paracelsus, the ‘Luther of medicine’ who ex- 
pounded to the laity the etiology and therapy of disease, was also the 
first chemotherapist. Leeuwenhoek is generally considered the father of 
histology and Morgagni the father of pathology. The borders include two 
physicians of the period and a likeness of Hieronymus Fabricius, the 
teacher of Harvey and the discoverer of the valves of the veins. The 
inscription, “All our knowledge originates in our sensibilities,” is from 
the pen of Leonardo da Vinci.* Besides his other accomplishments, 
Leonardo was skilled in anatomic dissection. 

Panel 3 is devoted to bedside teaching, since this is most important 
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in the education of the modern physician. Sir William Osler,” one of the 
most famous of all bedside practitioners, is the author of the inscrip- 
tion chosen for the window, “Each case has its lesson;—a lesson which 
may be but is not always learned.” He is also depicted in one of the 
small blocks. Others represented in the small blocks are Laénnec, who 
developed the art of auscultation through his introduction of the stetho- 
scope, and Sydenham, “the English Hippocrates.” In the border is a 
representation of William Henry Welch, who was professor of pathology 
at Johns Hopkins University and later occupied its first chair of medical 
history. The Ether Dome of the old Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, under whose roof the first successful use of ether anesthesia 
was demonstrated, is also shown. 

The uppermost panel in this section is a representation of graduate 
medical education. The main subject shown is the conferring of higher 
degrees. Small blocks represent Hotel Dieu, Paris; Berlin General Hos- 
pital; Army Medical Library, Washington; Tom Tower, Oxford Uni- 
versity; and the Northrop Memorial Auditorium of the University of 
Minnesota. The border pictures the shields of the University of Michi- 
gan (where W. J. Mayo obtained his medical degree) and Northwestern 
University (where C. H. Mayo obtained his medical degree). The 
border continues with the shield of the United States Public Health 
Service and that of the University of Minnesota, of whose graduate 
school the Mayo Foundation is a part. The inscription for this panel— 
“Take of my experience but give me of your dreams’’—is a paraphrase 
of W. J. Mayo’s saying.* 

Column IIl—Medical practice —In the Middle Ages the practice of 
medicine was in large part a mixture of mystery, magic and superstition. 
Surgery was confined to simple procedures such as excision of polyps 
and small tumors and bleeding by barbers. Indeed for the most part the 
use of the knife was abolished, though it was restored by Saliceto in the 
thirteenth century. It had been set aside by the Arabians, who preferred 
the cautery. 

During this period the physician practiced medicine by following 
the Galenic dialectics. Hippocrates and his direct observations were 
forgotten. Rather the physician bluffed his way along as a sort of com- 
posite philosopher and medical charlatan. We have reproduced, there- 
fore, in figure 2 the interior of the office of a medieval physician as 
typical of the period. The scene shows a page boy presenting a bottle 
of urine to the urine caster, who according to the belief of the time 
could tell the patient’s disease or diseases by the color of the specimen. 
The inscription is from Chaucer’s description of the physician found in 
the prologue to the Canterbury tales: ‘‘He knew the cause of everich 
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maladye, were it of hoot, or cold or moyste, or drye.’” The small panels 
show the king curing by touch the king’s evil (scrofula), the plague 
doctor in his quaint costume and a blood-letting scene. 

The renaissance in medical practice is represented by panel 6. This 
scene of action affords a great contrast to the preceding panel. It shows 
Edward Jenner performing his first vaccination (May 14, 1796) on 
James Phipps for the prevention of smallpox. The inscription—‘Why 


Fic. 2. A medieval physician in his office. 


submit hypotheses, try it and know’’—is a paraphrase of John Hunter’s* 
advice to Jenner. 

The small panels are likenesses of Ambroise Paré, Benjamin Rush 
and Ephraim McDowell. Paré, the great Renaissance surgeon, is best 
remembered for his reintroduction of the ligature in amputation and his 
substitution of simple dressings for gunshot wounds instead of cauteriz- 
ing with a hot iron or burning oil. Benjamin Rush, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was a foremost medical educator. He in- 
troduced clinical instruction to the Pennsylvania Hospital. He also 
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served under William Shippen for a short time as Physician General of 
the Hospital in the Middle Department, U. S. Army. Ephraim Mc- 
Dowell, who practiced surgery in Kentucky, performed the first success- 
ful ovariotomy in 1809. He performed this operation thirteen times 
with uneventful recovery of eight of his patients. Borders for this panel 
are representative of medicinal plants, including Digitalis purpurea 
(foxglove), ferns, the poppy and Cannabis sativa. There is also a small 
inset of William Withering, who brought about the successful use of 
digitalis as a remedy for dropsy. He was also aware that digitalis 
retards the pulse rate. 

Surgery has often been called the “Queen of the Arts.”’ But it could 
not possibly have reached its present high peak of development without 
anesthesia, which allayed the pain of surgery and made possible the 
development of modern technics. Besides the introduction of anesthesia 
there remained the problem of eliminating the septic conditions under 
which surgery was practiced and which made for a high mortality rate. 
Lord Lister, grasping the importance of Pasteur’s work of sterilization 
which destroyed micro-organisms in liquids, set out to eliminate or to 
prevent the development of micro-organisms in wounds. Panel 7, there- 
fore, shows Lord Lister preparing the operating room prior to an opera- 
tion. Lister is shown about to wash his hands in chemical solution. One 
of his assistants is holding two bottles of chemicals and the other is 
spraying the operating room with carbolic acid. The quotation for this 
panel is the saying attributed to Edward L. Trudeau, “To cure some- 
times, to relieve often, to comfort always.” 

The smaller panels are representations of Dr. Gross, of the Agnew 
Clinic; Theodor Billroth, the pioneer surgeon of the alimentary canal; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who introduced antisepsis in obstetrics, thus 
eliminating, to a large extent, puerperal fever, and old St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Rochester, Minnesota, where Dr. William Worrall Mayo and his 
two sons, early in their career, practiced antiseptic surgery. 

Panel 8, the top panel of the middle section, is a representation of 
the modern era of preventive medicine. Smaller panels are representa- 
tions of Florence Nightingale, the founder of modern nursing; William 
Einthoven, the discoverer of the electrocardiograph; Paul Ehrlich, who 
made many contributions to the field of chemotherapy, and the family 
physician, the backbone of modern medical practice. The motto is 
adapted from a saying that was a favorite of Dr. W. J. Mayo: “He loved 
the truth and sought to know it.” 

Column I1l1—Medical research—The progress of medicine, as has 
been intimated, depends upon the successful co-ordination that it main- 
tains between education and research. Column III, therefore, has been 
devoted to research. 
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Panel 9 (fig. 3) is a scene showing a medieval alchemist in his labora- 
tory. Chemistry was originally the art of extracting medicinal juices from 
plants (Webster). And alchemy was the chemical science of the Middle 
Ages. Its objectives in brief were to change base metals into gold and 
to discover the universal cure for disease and the means of prolonging 


x 


life indefinitely. The quotation is from Leonardo da Vinci:° “It is by 


Fic. 3. An alchemist in his laboratory. 


testing that we discern fine gold.’’ Smaller blocks show (1) an astrologer 
making a prognostication, (2) black magic and (3) the legend of the 
bezoar stone. (Bezoars were supposed to prevent melancholia and all 
kinds of poisoning. ) 

Without a doubt the greatest name in medical history of the seven- 
teenth century is that of William Harvey, who proved that the blood 
is continuously in circulation. The importance of Harvey’s work cannot 
be overestimated, for not only were his views accepted in his lifetime, 
but, as Garrison® put it: ‘This was the starting point of purely mechani- 
cal explanations of vital phenomena.”’ The main subject of panel 10, ac- 
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cordingly, is Harvey demonstrating the circulatory system to King Charles 
I. The quotation is from Claude Bernard,’ the greatest physiologist of the 
nineteenth century, “Put off your imagination when you enter the labora- 
tory, but put it on again when you leave.” The small blocks around the 
panel are likenesses of Francis Bacon, John Hunter, Luigi Galvani and 
Alessandro Volta. 

Panel 11 shows Pasteur in his laboratory. He is surrounded by his 
animal friends and his assistants. Of great significance is the placement 
of this panel parallel to the Lister panel. The quotation is one of Pas- 
teur’s:* “In the field of observation, chance favors only the mind which 
is prepared.’’ Small blocks are likenesses of Claude Bernard, Robert 
Koch and William Beaumont. 

The modern laboratory is the subject of panel 12. The emphasis is 
here placed on the rdle of physics, chemistry and related sciences in 
preventive medicine. The large panel shows two students using an 
electron microscope. The use of roentgen rays is also suggested as well 
as the place of chemistry in modern medicine. Finally, a few books are pic- 
tured to show that all knowledge is cumulative and dependent on previous 
discoveries that have been recorded and thus made available to the scien- 


tist and to his fellow men. 
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Reports of Officers and Committees 


1943-44 


The Report of the Executive Committee 
LILY HANVEY ALDERSON, Chairman 


Another year has passed and it is still the consensus of the Executive 
Committee that no meetings should be called during the War period, 
but it is agreed that the reports for the past fiscal year be printed in the 
Bulletin, as last year. 

In presenting these reports, as submitted by the Chairman of each 
Committee, the Executive Committee wishes to express sincere thanks 
to those whose earnest efforts are serving the Association so long and 
faithfully during this extended term of office. 


The Report of the Secretary for 1943-44 


FRIDA PLIEFKE 


We have now completed another association year without the stimu- 
lus and interchange of an annual meeting. Though all the members feel 
this as a professional deprivation, it is the officers and the members of 
committees who have been most actively aware of the extended period 
which has kept them in office beyond the normal tenure. They have all 
accepted their “frozen” status with good grace and, under difficult con- 
ditions, have carried on the work of the association to the best of their 
abilities. 

Of necessity the association has centered its efforts on the maintenance 
of our regular activities and functions. The personnel of the committees 
has undergone very little change. Mrs. Ella Moyers has succeeded Mrs. 
Mary Irish on the Committee on Medical Library Service for the Armed 
Forces of the U. S. Our representatives on joint committees with other 
library and professional associations have been reappointed to their re- 
spective posts and have continued in their previous capacities. We are all 
indebted to them for loyal and unstinted service. 

Specific particulars are given in the reports of individual committees 
and, therefore, will not be repeated in this report. The membership 
figures and records as reported by the Membership Committee have been 
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checked against the Secretary's records and both are in complete agree- 
ment. 

The Secretary continues to receive letters from applicants interested 
in medical library work, which are answered and duly added to the files. 
Requests from employers, however, do not come along with any great 
frequency. At the present time it has been a blessing that this personnel 
service has not been used to a greater extent since the Secretary has been 
beset by the prevailing shortage of help but it is a matter for future con- 
sideration. 

There have been moments when your Secretary has felt that the only 
appropriate report on the year’s work would consist of an apology for 
omissions and delays. But as long as lack of help and delays are the lot 
of everybody these days, the Secretary will count on the members of the 
association to understand that everything possible is being done to main- 
tain our regular and customary services. 


The Report of the Treasurer 
BERTHA B. HALLAM 
(For the calendar year 1943) 
CHECKING ACCOUNT 


Balance on hand January 1, 1943 
Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland 
a eer re Pere Pt te eke ren ee $ 1,890.91 


Receipts 1943 
Receipts from dues: 





Library Membership dues ................ $3,723.90 

Supporting Membership dues ............ 600.00 

Professional Membership dues ............ 488.00 

OI i SS Ne Oa $4,811.90 $4,811.90 
Receipts from the Bulletin of the Medical Library 

Association: 

II 5555 ko hol Sn sty ea eee $ 333.18 

kas heh dbaunn cade 164.45 

Sale of Back Numbers and Single Numbers.. 125.40 

Ie I Soi is os osiaseg iene. 310.91 

WEE Siivc buco eee tee eae nete se eoeeere $ 933.94 933.94 
Payment from American Bank & Trust Co. for Interstate 

Trust & Banking Co. (in liquidation) ............ 23,75 
Transfer from Savings Account in the Savings Bank of 

Baltimore (to close the account) .................... 915.45 
ED: Bn iAceevdcadimenddaneentedeecenweesan $6,685.04 6,685.04 


Total of Balance on Hand January 1, 1943 Plus Receipts 1943 ............ $ 8,575.95 
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Disbursements 1943 
Medical Library Association Exchange $2,019.18 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, including cost 
of reprints 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Handbook of Medical Library Practice 
Special Committees 
Miscellaneous 


Total Disbursements 7,426.94 


Balance on Hand, December 31, 1943 
Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon . .$ 1,149.01 


ToTAL AssETS DECEMBER 31, 1943 
Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon $ 1,149.01 
Cash in savings accounts in four Baltimore, Maryland banks 
5 $1,000.00 denomination U. S$. War Savings Bonds, Series F, Maturity date, 
Sept. 25, 1954 3,700.00 


Total $10,757.38 


(For the period from January 1, 1944 to May 31, 1944) 


CHECKING ACCOUNT 


Balance on Hand January 1, 1944 
Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon. ..$ 1,149.01 


Receipts January 1, 1944 to May 31, 1944 
Receipts from dues: 
Library Membership dues $3,262.50 
Supporting Membership dues 
Professional Membership dues .... 


$4,194.50 $4,194.50 
Receipts from the Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association: 
Advertisements ....$ 261.06 
Subscriptions 79.40 
Sale of Back Numbers and Single Numbers 30.00 
Sele of Repeints ........... 


$ 526.21 $ 526.21 
Payment from the American Library Association (margin of 
profit on the first printing of the Handbook of Medical 
Library Practice) 
Refund from Manager of the Exchange (income tax with- 
held on wages paid for Medical Library Association Ex- 
change work) 


Total Receipts $4,814.11 $ 4,814.11 


Total of Balance on Hand January 1, 1944 Plus Receipts 
January 1, 1944 to May 31, 1944 $ 5,963.12 
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Disbursements January 1, 1944 to May 31, 1944: 

Medical Library Association Exchange 

Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, including cost 
of reprints 

Secretary 

Handbook of Medical Library Practice 

Special Committees 

Miscellaneous 


Total Disbursements 


Balance on Hand May 31, 1944 
Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon. ..$ 4,229.73 


TOTAL ASSETS MAy 31, 1944 


Cash in checking account in U. S. National Bank, Portland, Oregon ......$ 4,229.73 
Cash in savings accounts in four Baltimore, Maryland banks 5,908.37 
5 $1,000.00 denomination U. S. War Savings Bonds, Series F, Maturity 

date, September 25, 1954 3,700.00 


Total $13,838.10 


The Report of the Publication Committee 
COLONEL HAROLD W. JONES, Chairman 


In the opinion of the Publication Committee, the Bulletin of the 
Medical Library Association has continued to rise in public esteem during 
1944. It is now a first-class journal in every sense of the word and it has 
received most favorable comment in many quarters. The Bulletin has 
not only published articles on library affairs by members of the Associa- 
tion and others, but it receives contributions from many notable men in 
the History of Medicine. It has, in fact, many important papers on hand 
by well known authors. The able editor of the Bulletin and his associate 
editor have worked hard to secure material for publication, they have in- 
creased the subscriptions to the Bulletin, and they have raised the ad- 
vertising from approximately $250 a year in 1941-1942 to nearly $400 
in 1943 and to an estimated $600 in 1944. The Publication Committee 
feels that the Association is getting more than its money’s worth out of 
the Bulletin today and that in view of the greatly increased expenses, it 
should raise the budget to $2,500. Even this figure will not keep pace 
with the needs of the Bulletin, but the increase in the advertising makes 
it unnecessary to ask the Association to add more than $500. 

The Publication Committee feels that there is another thing demand- 
ing correction, something which is largely a matter of pride, even though 
the proposed change will not yield much money. In their opinion, the 
Association policy of allowing members to keep their membership with- 
out taking the Bulletin should be changed. The Committee thinks this 
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penny-pinching practice should be abandoned and that all members 
should be charged the full three dollars along with the Bulletin. This 
will add perhaps $200 more a year to the Treasury. This policy does not 
seem at all unreasonable and every member of the Association should 
be willing to support the Association and its Bulletin for the small sum 
of three dollars a year. 

The Committee refers to the report of the Treasurer dated June 9, 
1944, showing receipts on account of Volume 31 which was finished in 
1943, amounted to $2,652.16, and that disbursements were made against 
this of $2,643.29, leaving a balance of $8.87. The report of receipts 
and disbursements on account of Volume 32 as shown by the Treasurer 
on the report of the same date (making due allowance for Nos. 1 and 2 
of Volume 32 which have been printed up to the date of report) is as 
follows. The total receipts including one-half of the budget allowance 
of $1,000, amounted to $1,541.84, and the disbursements of the same 
period on account of the two issues amounted to $1,687.91, leaving a 
deficit for the period of $146.07. A forecast of the funds available for 
the next two numbers is shown below. 


There will remain for the next two numbers out of the 
budget allowance $1,000.00 
For advertisements approximately 
A possible profit on reprints 
For the sale of back numbers 


Less above deficit of 


Balance for next two numbers $1,154.93 


It should be noted that the total sum remaining, of $1,154.93, will not 
be sufficient for the July and October issues of the Bulletin. Both of these 
are important, and especially the July number which will be heavily 
illustrated. It is estimated that the cost of these two numbers will be 
$1,600, leaving a final deficit on account of Volume 32 of about $500. 
Inasmuch as the material that the editor has in his hands is important 
from a publication standpoint and it has been accepted and some of it 
solicited, the Committee recommends that the Association advance an 
additional $500 out of its working balance. During the year 1945, a 
substantial saving will be made by the Association and it will not be 
under any unusual expense. It seems quite likely that no annual meeting 
will be held, and certainly the support of the Bulletin is a matter of 
great importance in holding the Association together and will greatly 
redound to its credit. 
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The Report of the Finance Committee 
COLONEL HAROLD W. JONES, Chairman 


At the close of the calendar year 1943, the Treasurer’s accounts were 
audited by a certified public accountant of Portland, Oregon. The scope 
of the audit covered cash receipts and disbursements, and is divided into 
two sections—that concerned with the general fund and that relating 
to the savings fund. The audit showed that the total reecipts for 1943 
exceeded the previous year by something over $500. The record of dis- 
bursements was complete and all bills paid during the year were found 
to be approved by proper authority. The statement showing receipts and 
disbursements will be found in the report of the Treasurer. 

The total funds at the close of the year amounted to $7,057.38, of 
which $1,149.01 as shown, was in the checking account, and $5,908.37 
in the savings account; the total representing the quick assets of the 
Association, exclusive of War Bonds which have a redemption value of 
$5,000. The two added together represent the net worth of the Associa- 
tion which seems to be in sound financial condition. 

It will be noted that three activities account for more than ninety- 
five per cent of the expenditures of the Association, during the year. 
These are the Association Exchange, costing approximately $2,000, and 
the Bulletin, and the Handbook of Medical Library Practice, each of 
them costing more than $2,500. The Handbook of Medical Library Prac- 
tice is a non-recurring expenditure and money to pay for it had been 
accumulated over a period of years. 

Ordinarily at this time, it would be proper for the Finance Commit- 
tee to recommend something in the way of investment of current funds, 
but this year there will be no excess funds to invest. There is still a War 
Bond authorized in 1943 which has not been purchased at once for the 
reason that the checking account was not big enough to allow it. The 
financial status of the Medical Library Association is as follows: 





RECEIPTS 

Balance in checking account, June 10, 1944 ...... 0.0.0.0... cc cee eee ees $3,403.58 

Probable receipts from dues to December 31, 1944 ................2.245. 500.00 
EE ties aes Ce Teme era 
eee eT ee Cee er rer Te sos $0.00 
TI ogc Getta hearse ele aoe 50.00 
$500.00 

MD ovihndurning kdeastn by mien dee ese ame Ld rhea ee $3,903.58 


DISBURSEMENTS (estimates) 
Exchange to December 31, 1944 on basis of $2,000 yearly budget (expendi- 
tures have been low since January 1) ............-.e sec ee eee eeeeee $1,500.00 
Bulletin to December 31, 1944 on basis of $2,000 yearly budget ........... 
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Secretary, Treasurer, Special Committees, Treasurer's Bond, Audit charge, etc. 300.09 


ee 


, Seen CRE aR Oe oN Le nee PO On eee $2,800.00 
Balance $1,103.58 


The Finance Committee will ask the members to consider carefully 
the expenditures proposed in the immediate present. There is a balance 
in the checking account, including a recent transfer of surplus savings 
from the Maryland Trust Company of $576.25, of $1,679.83. Out of 
this, to carry out the will of the Association, there will be the purchase 
of a $1,000 Bond, to cost $740. When this purchase is made, there will 
be a balance estimated in the checking account of December 31, 1944, 
of $939.83. There will actually be more than this because $1,000 was 
set aside from disbursements on account of the Bulletin on the basis of 
$2,000 yearly to cover the last two numbers issued in 1944. This money 
is obligated but will not all actually leave the bank until toward the 
close of 1944. There will be a balance in the savings account, including 
interest, of approximately $5,400 on December 31, 1944 which is about 
$400 more than the amount voted to be kept there by the Association. 

With all obligations met for the rest of the year, with the Bond 
purchased and the Bulletin paid for on the basis of the budget, if the 
extra $400 in the savings bank is transferred to the checking account, 
there should be approximately $1,339 in the checking account. This is 
$200 under the maximum allowed to be kept in the hands of the Treas- 
urer. Without any other heavy obligations, there will be coming in im- 
mediately after that, a considerable amount of money from annual 
dues. The Association next year will have in fact, some more money to 
invest, either in War Bonds or in securities. 

The formal report and recommendations of the Finance Committee 
are submitted herewith, that: 

1. The Association is in sound financial condition and has weathered 
an unusually heavy expense year. 

2. The policy as to investments and savings shall be continued for 
another year and that no further investments other than those authorized 
heretofore shall be made in the present calendar year. 


The Report of Committee on Periodicals and 
Serial Publications 


EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 


The past year has been fraught with difficulties as far as the importa- 
tion of foreign journals was concerned. The majority of the orders for 
1942 subscriptions placed through the Joint Committee on Importations 
have been received but not all. Uncertainties in regard to ultimate de- 
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livery, difficulties in billing and in maintaining communications with 
European agents as well as other factors made it seem unwise for the 
Joint Committee on Importations to try to place orders for subscrip- 
tions for 1943. 

Statements have been mailed out from time to time during the past 
ycar apprising all medical librarians of the present status of the periodi- 
cal situation. 

The maintenance by the Union Catalog, in the Library of Congress, 
of the “Checklist of Certain Periodicals’ published from 1939 to date 
has been exceedingly helpful in locating issues of foreign periodicals 
available in this country. 

The procedure to follow in order to locate original articles in such 
journals is as follows: 


Write the Union Catalog asking for location. If given try to borrow on inter- 
library loan, failing that procure a photostat or microfilm. (Note microfilms of 
medical articles are available free from the Army Medical Library.) 


If the Union Catalog reports no holdings, write to the Joint Committee on 
Importations requesting location and stating that the Union Catalog has 
already been contacted. (If you don’t state this, Joint Committee on Importa- 
tions will refer you to Union Catalog. ) 


Use of the Union Catalog Check List is rapidly revealing missing 


volumes and issues. The compilation of a list of these missing items 
would, therefore, seem an immediate necessity. As Chairman of this 
Committee I recommend that our Association undertake the immediate 
compilation of such a list of medical titles. Attempts should then be 
made to locate missing items and once the issues are located permission 
should be obtained to film them and the film turned over to some com- 
mittee who would then try to find out how many copies should be made 
to complete volumes already subscribed for. The greater the number of 
orders the lower the cost to’libraries and every effort should be made to 
have such work done at cost rather than with an idea of profit. It should 
be ascertained whether these items are in existence in large numbers in 
the original, or if the files have been for the greater part destroyed, 
whether the journal has ceased publication, etc. With this information 
at hand photographic reproduction could be more intelligently con- 
sidered, always encouraging the buying of original material if. still 
available. Much of the final work will have to wait until the end of the 
war but preliminary work and planning should begin now. 
Complaints were received by this Committee indicating that certain 
Canadian libraries were having difficulties in obtaining much needed 
textbooks due to the fact that dealers and publishers were saving them 
for Army needs. After an exchange of correspondence this matter was 
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referred to the Division of Science, Education and Art of our State 
Department and to the Chairman of the Joint Committee on Importa- 
tions. No further complaints have been received. 

Medical libraries have continued to participate in the work of the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas. A more detailed account 
of this work has been reported separately. (Pp. 515-516 below. ) 

The work of attempting to get editors to adopt the Standards for 
Reference Data and Arrangement of Periodicals has been launched. Mrs, 
Sarah Wilson George of the New York Academy of Medicine has 
kindly consented to become the Chairman of the Division of Medical 
Periodicals and Miss Frances Warner of Iowa State College is Chairman 
of the Division of Humanities and General Science. Chairmen for other 
subject divisions are being sought. 


The Report of the Membership Committee 
E. LOUISE WILLIAMS, Chairman 


During the year 1943-1944, the following applicants have been 
admitted to membership in the Medical Library Association: 


Library Members 


. George Washington University Medical Library, 1335 H St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. (John Russell Mason) 

. M. D. Anderson Hospital for Cancer Research, 2310 Baldwin Avenue, Houston, 
Texas (Mary Catherine Bussey ) 

. Schering Corporation Library, 86 Orange Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey (Gertrude 
Horndler) 

. Southwestern Medical Foundation, 3705 Maple Avenue, Dallas, Texas (Laveta 
Foster) 

Supporting Members 

. Benjamin, Dr. John A., Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, New York 

. Dittrick, Dr. Howard, 2020 East 93rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 

. Luckmer, Mr. W. C., Universum Book Export Co., Inc., New York, New York 

. Ludolpha, Sister M., St. James Hospital, Chicago Heights, Illinois 

. *Miller, Dr. Joseph S. A., Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, New York 

. Nixon, Dr, Pat Ireland, 1022 Medical Arts Building, San Antonio, Texas 

. Phillips, Mr. T. A., J. B. Lippincott Company, Medical Department, East Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

. *Robb, Dr. Douglas, 41 Symonds St., Auckland, C1, New Zealand 

. Stacey, J. W., Inc., 236 Flood Building, San Francisco, California 

. Van Deene, Mr. Gerard B., 271 Park Street, West Springfield, Mass. 


Professional Members 


. *Agg, Rachel, 1216 Peniston Ave, New Orleans, Louisiana 

. Baker, Ellen V., 2417 Vanderbilt Place, Nashville, Tennessee 

. Bradbury, Hester Ann, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York, New York 


* Included by editorial error in report for 1942-1943 and repeated here to make 
for an accurate report for 1943-1944. 
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_ Cross, Fowler, University of Oklahoma Medical School Library, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 
_ Daffron, Willie Mae, 1106 13th St., Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
. Davenport, Mary E., Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital Medical Library, Cooperstown, 
New York 
. Foster, Laveta, Southwestern Medical Foundation, 3705 Maple Avenue, Dallas, 
Texas 
. *Gow, Ruth O., Reichel Laboratories, Inc., Kimberton, Pennsylvania 
. Heck, Lilah B., Oklahoma University, School of Medicine, Medical Library, 801 
N.E. 13th St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
. Hoover, Constance M., 357 33rd St., Astoria, Oregon 
. Kelly, Louise E., 6505 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
. Krajcovic, Madeleine M., Doctors’ Library, Mercy Hospital, 565 Abbott Road, 
Buffalo, New York 
. Lauth, Eva, St. James Hospital, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
. Licht, Captain Sidney, Lovell General Hospital, Fort Devens, Mass. 
. *McLaughlin, Ensign Mabel I., 4284 Edgemoor Lane, Bethesda, Maryland 
. Naylor, Mildred, Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey, 91 Lincoln Park, 
Newark, New Jersey 
. Nelson, Inga, 24 South Harvard St., Vermillion, South Dakota 
. Neville, Martha R., Presbyterian Hospital, 230 Lothrop St., Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 
. Richards, Elizabeth M., 2153 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
. Schade, Mrs. Henrietta F., Medical Library, Station Hospital, San Antonio Aviation 
Cadet Center, San Antonio, Texas 
. Schwabe, Clara Bertha, M.D. Anderson Hospital for Cancer Research, 2310 Baldwin 
Avenue, Houston, Texas 
2. *Sewell, Winifred, 64 Sagamore Road, Apt. 67, Bronxville, New York 
23. Strang, Mary, South African Institute for Medical Research, P.O. Box 1038, 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
. Sutpen, Mrs. Ora R., Children’s Hospital, Doctors’ Library, 4616 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California 
. Tompkins, Marjorie, 2110 Cornell Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
. von Schlieder, Karl L., P.O. Box 6371, Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colorado 


Following is a comparison of additions of new members to the 
roster for each of the last three fiscal years: 


1943-44 1942-43 1941-42 
Library members 4 8 10 
Supporting members 10 6 9 
Professional members 26 27 19 


Total 40 41 38 


Resignations and other changes effecting decreases for 1943-1944 
are as follows: 


Library Members Resigned 

. El Paso County Medical Society Library, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

. *Sangamon County Medical Society, Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois 

. University Hospitals of Cleveland, Medical Library, 2065 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

. Waterbury Medical Association, Castle Memorial Library, 30 Central Ave., Water- 
bury, Connecticut 


* Included by editorial error in report for 1942-1943 and repeated here to make 
an accurate report for 1943-1944. 
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Supporting Members Resigned 


. Blache, Dr. J. Owen, 2601 N. Whitter, St. Louis, Missouri 

. Buie, Dr. Louis A., Rochester, Minnesota 

. **Fisher, Dr. Arthur L., 2000 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, California 

. *Goodridge, Dr. Malcolm, 333 East 57th St., New York, New York 

Howe, Dr. Archibald W., Medical Arts Building, Tacoma, Washington 

. Light, Dr. S. E., Medical Arts Building, Tacoma, Washington 

. Lindsey, Dr. Mary E., 7804 South Union St., Tacoma, Washington 

. McKenzie, Dr. G. M., Cooperstown, New York 

. Maynard, Dr. Edwin P., Jr., 200 Hicks St., Brooklyn, New York 

. Nijhoff, Wouter, I. Lange Voorhout, Hague, Holland 

. **Nuyens, Dr. B. W. Th., Nederlandsche Maatschappy tot Bevordering der Genee- 
skunst, Amsterdam, Holland 

. *Savage, Dr. J. E., University Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland 

13. **Sorenson, Dr. Philip T., Northwest Clinic, Minot, North Dakota 
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Professional Members Resigned 

. *Bickel, Dr. Beatrix, Conduit Road, Friendship Heights Station, Washington, D.C. 

. Colwell, Blanche, Los Angeles County Medical Association Library, Los Angeles, 
California 

. Drake, Mrs. Ruth Volk, Washington University Medical School Library, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

. Field, Edith, Grasslands Hospital Medical Library, Valhalla, New York 

. Gear, Mrs. Josephine Alison, South African Institute for Medical Research, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa 

. **Graham, Gladys Wilmot, St. Margaret's Hospital Memorial Medical Library, 
Hammond, Indiana 

. Hoffman, Gertrude, University of Rochester Medical Library, Rochester, New York 

. Jeffrey, Mildred E., Montgomery County Medical Society, 303 Fidelity Building, 
Dayton, Ohio 

. **Moore, Mrs. Mae Walker, Boston University Medical School, 80 E. Concord St., 
Boston, Mass. 

. *Morris, Anne, Madison Lane, University, Virginia 

. *Shafer, Eleanor Joy, 1404 W. El Paso, Fort Worth, Texas 

. Smith, Charles F., 2 East 103rd Street, New York, New York 

. Walker, Mabel, 1121 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Deceased 
Honorary 
. Rothrock, Dr. John L., 140 Summit, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Supporting 

. Burr, Dr. Charles W., 1527 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

. Souchay, Mr. Bonar, 45 E. 17th St., New York, New York 

. Stacey, Mr. J. W., 236 Flood Building, San Francisco, California 
Professional 

. Wickes, Florence L., Lane Medical Library, San Francisco, Caliturnia 


SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP 
Honorary: 
Membership May 31, 1943 
Deceased 5 


* Included by editorial error in report for 1942-1943 and repeated here to make 
for an accurate report for 1943-1944. 

** Inadvertently omitted from the previous report but included in the figures of 
that report and consequently only listed for information, not counted a second time. 
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Library: 
Membership May 31, 1943 
New members 


Resigned 


Supporting: 
Membership May 31, 
New members 


Resigned or dropped 
Deceased 


Professional: 
Membership May 31, 1943 
New members 


Resigned or dropped 
Decreased 


Total, All Classes 


(The membership figures brought forward from May 31, °1943 are based upon an 
actual count of the files maintained by the Secretary and are therefore accurate.) 


It might be noted that the above report includes six new members and 


six resignations carried in the 1942-1943 report published in the Bulle- 
tin, October, 1943. These changes were inadvertently inserted by the 
Editor in his desire to present the latest picture of the membership, and 
incorporated changes for the period June 1 to September 1. This ex- 
planation is offered here in order to account for the conflict which oc- 
curred in the summary tabulation as well as to clarify the record for 
any future work which might be done with the published reports. 

One application for library membership and one for supporting 
membership had to be declined after due consideration by the Executive 
Committee, as it was not believed in the best interests of the purposes 
and objectives of the Association to accept them. 

Membership certificates for all library members were nearing comple- 
tion as the fiscal year ended, lacking only the signatures of three officers 
and mailing. Some difficulty was experienced in getting the certificates 
lined.up, but with the helpful cooperation of Miss Marshall who secured 
the services of an artist at Tulane to do the lettering, and with the assist- 
ance of others the job has been nearly completed and it is hoped they 
will meet with the full approval of those members whose names adorn 
them. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to other members of the Com- 
mittee, and very especially to Major Tom E. Keys for securing more 
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memberships than any other one individual. In addition to the chairman 
and Major Keys, the Membership Committee includes Mrs. Blanche 
L. DeWitt, Tacoma; Miss Dorothea Fox, Los Angeles; Miss L. Mar- 
gueriete Prime, Chicago; and Miss Olga E. Somerville, Toronto. 


The Report of the Special Committee on a Medical 
Library Handbook 


JANET DOE, Chairman and Editor 


It is a great satisfaction to report that our Handbook of Medical 
Library Practice sold out its first printing of 1,000 copies in November, 
1943, five months after publication. A second printing of 500 copies 
was made in December, and of these, 263 copies have been sold up to 
August 1, 1944. These sales, in the absence of a European market, seem 
very fair indeed. 

It would have been pleasant to have been able to say that the Hand- 
book had been financially profitable at the same time. However, the 
Association’s Executive Committee felt that it was better to subsidize 
the publication heavily enough to insure its sale at a price within the 
reach of most libraries, rather than to try to recoup the Association’s out- 
lay by charging a higher price. This has not been a money-making under- 
taking, but one by which it was hoped the Association might benefit not 
only its own members but all those who are concerned with medical 
literature as well. The gratifying number of sales seems to indicate that 
the book is accomplishing something of what was intended. 

The reviews appearing in some twenty medical and library journals 
have been not unfavorable in the main. Adverse criticism is being taken 
to heart and should eventually result in numerous improvements if a 
second edition should ever be demanded. 


The Report of the Special Committee on Medical 
Library Procedure 


JANET DOE, Chairman 


This Committee received three requests for information during the 
past year. One concerned the library schools giving courses in medical 
library work. Another was for literature on the reading ability and read- 
ing for the mentally ill. The third asked about wood shelving for library 
books. The Committee was glad to put the inquirers on the track of the 
desired data. 
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A Report on the American Standardization Association Committee 
Z39 on Standardization in the Field of Library Work 
and Documentation 


JANET DOE, Medical Library Association Representative 


No meeting of this Committee has been held during the past year. 
However, the published results of its previous labors, American standard 
reference data and arrangement of periodicals, approved June 7, 1943, 
by the American Standards Association (and available from that Associa- 
tion, 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, for twenty cents), is under 
active consideration by the Committee on Standardization of Reference 
Data for Periodicals, A.L.A. Serials Round Table, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham. This Committee is building up an 
organization to encourage the adoption of the standards as laid down by 
Committee Z39, for, obviously, there is little use in establishing such a 
code if it is not to be put into effect. Subcommittees will cover the vari- 
ous fields of knowledge, such as the Humanities, General Science, Art, 
Law, Music, and so on. The Medical Sciences will be in charge of Mrs. 
Sarah Wilson George of the New York Academy of Medicine. With a 
number of co-workers it is hoped that this subcommittee will be able 
to make adherence to these standards so attractive to the publishers of 
medical journals that they will adopt them forthwith! In any case, a start 
is being made, and the collaboration of medical librarians will be sought 
and particularly welcome in this endeavor. 


The Report of the Committee on Medical Library Service 
for the Armed Forces of the U. S. 


MARY LOUISE MARSHALL, Chairman 


The Regional Directors of the Medical Library Service for the 
Armed Forces of the United States report a continual and growing use 
of local medical library facilities by medical officers. The service has 
included full use of library facilities within the library; reference service; 
aid in the completion of standard files from duplicate collections, or 
files donated by civilian physicians for this purpose; loans of material 
through the librarian of the medical unit; advice in the organization of 
hospital libraries and full use of the book facilities in these collections. 

As is to be expected, certain libraries located near concentrations of 
personnel, receive more calls for aid than do others not so situated. 
Librarians have cooperated in referring to a local library, calls coming 
from a distance. It has been suggested that our libraries might render 
even more valuable service if certain of the requests from medical officers, 
now going directly to the Army Medical Library, could be referred back 
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to medical libraries in the vicinity from which the call emanates. This 
would seem to be within the scope of the plan for cooperation between 
medical libraries as originally approved, and would help to lighten the 
heavy load of the Army Medical Library in these strenuous times. 

Certain hospital libraries have achieved good medical library service 
by placing in sole charge of the hospital's collection of medical books, an 
employee who supervises loans from the local medical library, relays 
requests for subject material and directs library usage. The hospital 
truck picks up items requested from the local medical library and returns 
books no longer needed. 

Medical librarians report sincere appreciation on the part of medical 
officers, of help received. Our libraries and librarians stand ready wher- 
ever and whenever the facilities of their libraries permit, to extend 
library service to the medical officers of the United States. 


The Report of the Medical Library Association Exchange 


ALICE VIRGINIA ROGERS, Manager 


I am rather sorry to report that the Exchange has not been operated 
on all four cylinders. At the beginning of this season, I was given a 
clerical assistant who unfortunately had to leave at the end of December 
and was unable to secure a successor. Up to December we issued four 
lists and a Membership list as well as the Rules and Regulations and 
the part of the By-Laws pertaining to the Exchange. 

Beginning the first of August I have secured a clerical assistant. We 
hope to issue four or five lists in the next two or three months, which 
will complete a full quota for the season. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank the library members of the 
Association for their cooperation and patience. 


A Report on the Joint Committee on Hospital Libraries 
L. MARGUERIETE PRIME, Medical Library Association Representative 


The Joint Committee on Hospital Libraries of the American Library 
Association consists of the following members, each representing a co- 
operating association: 


Mr. Carl H. Milam, American Library Association 

Miss Anne Farrington, American Library Association, Hospital Libraries Round Table 

Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, American College of Surgeons 

Mr. George Bugbee, American Hospital Association 

Dr. William G. Hibbs, American Medical Association 

Dr. James K. Hall, American Psychiatric Association 

Miss L. Margueriete Prime, Medical Library Association 

Miss Elizabeth Pomeroy, Veterans Administration (present for consultation) 

Miss Cora Beatty, American Library Association (present for consultation and as acting 
secretary ) 
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The purposes for which the Committee was appointed were: “(1) 
to consider the desirability of having a study made of the development 
of hospital library service since the first World War and of preparing 
suggestions for further development of hospital library service during 
the next few years; (2) to prepare a plan for study of those libraries if 
thought feasible, and (3) to supervise the study and preparation of a 
program if funds can be found.” It was understood that the American 
Library Association would solicit funds for the work at the appropriate 
time if the committee so recommended. 

The members of this committee met at the Drake Hotel, May 14, 
1943, to consider the “Proposal for the Study of Hospital Library Serv- 
ice’ submitted by the representatives of the American Library Associa- 
tion in advance of the meeting. The proposal, in brief, is as follows: 
“That a sampling study be made of the development of hospital library 
service up to this time; that the various types of service be evaluated 
insofar as feasible; that recommendations be made for future develop- 
ment; that the report be published for wide distribution to hospital ad- 
ministrators, librarians, physicians and others interested.’’ The material 
submitted included a brief sketch of the history of the hospital library, 
suggestions as to the auspices under which the survey might be made, 
and an outline indicating its scope. The procedure under consideration 
included “the selection of a surveyor by the Joint Committee. . . . The 
Surveyor would read available publications. He would visit institutions 
of various types selected by the surveyor with the Joint Committee's 
advice and advice from other sources. On these visits he would interview 
librarians, patients, medical and administrative staff, nurses and others; 
examine the book collections and records, and observe the types of serv- 
ice. He should visit the Library School at the University of Minnesota and 
a few public libraries which render service to hospital patients.” 

At the meeting of the Joint Committee the meaning of the term 
“hospital library’’ was further considered. Discussion showed that it was 
desirable to include in the study under this heading the various types of 
libraries to be found in hospitals, including libraries for nursing schools. 
The study should emphasize the recreational and therapeutic service to 
patients and the medical service to the professional staffs, without 
stressing too much the service to employees which was considered as 
incidental to the other purposes. 

In discussing what the sampling should cover, it was expected that 
a group of hospitals representative and varied in size, kind and location 
would be visited. A number of specific suggestions were made. 

The type of person to be selected to undertake the survey was con- 
sidered. Sources through which such an individual could be obtained 
were suggested as were individuals capable of undertaking the task. 
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In view of the present need for a timely study it was generally agreed 
that a short study requiring about three months was preferable, and 
that the report of that study might well be encompassed in some 20 
pages. The budget and foundation sources were likewise discussed and 
specific suggestions were made. 

Subsequent reports from the Chairman of the Committee indicate 
that the solicitation of funds is still in progress. More concrete action 
must of necessity be deferred until such funds are actually available. 


The Report of the Joint Committee on Indexing and Abstracting 
in the Major Fields of Research 


BARBARA COWLES, Chairman 


During the fiscal year 1943/44, a determined effort has been made 
by Dr. Charles W. David* to obtain funds to finance the survey of 
indexing and abstracting services now under way. This problem is as 
yet unresolved, although the Library of Congress has offered space and 
other assistance if financing of salaries, etc., becomes available. 

Since the cost accounting aspects of the study cannot be undertaken 
without some subsidy, emphasis has been placed on completing, as far 
as possible, the use aspects of the study first. 

To this end, a study of the indexing and abstracting of 20,977 
trade, technical and class publications has been made and is now being 
considered for publication. A second study of the indexing and abstract- 
ing of the publications of learned and scientific societies is now well 
under way. It is planned that the broad studies should be broken down 
by subject fields into more detailed studies, and the findings published 
in appropriate subject journals. 

The Library of Congress has photostated and catalogued Circular 
letters numbers 1 and 2; the latter contains the preliminary list of indexes 
and abstracting services being studied. Circular letter number 3, con- 
taining additions and corrections to the list, has been prepared and will 
be mailed as soon as limited typing facilities permit. 


A Report on the Joint Committee on a Book Campaign 
for Devastated Libraries 


EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Medical Library Association Representative 


On November 16, 1943, through the Executive Committee of the 
Council of National Library Associations a meeting was called at the 
Bar Association of the City of New York to consider the advisability 


*Director of Libraries, University of Pennsylvania, and representative on this 
Committee for the Association of Research Libraries. 
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of organizing this committee. Thirteen national library associations were 
represented. Miss Janet Doe attended this meeting as my alternate. 

Extended general discussions took place and it was agreed before 
organizing the Committee formally, that the Council authorize the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to Explore the Matter of a Book Campaign. 
The Executive Committee of the Council following the general meeting 
appointed this Exploratory Committee with Mr. Milton E. Lord as 
Chairman and Miss Eleanor Cavanaugh and Mr. Paul North Rice as 
members. 

On March 24, 1944, another meeting was held in New York and 
Mr. Lord made an informal report on the progress made by this Com- 
mittee. Miss Doe also attended this meeting as my alternate. It was 
decided that the final Report of the Committee to Explore the Matter of 
a Book Campaign for Devastated Libraries would be presented to the 
Council of National Library Associations at its annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia on June 22. 

Dr. W. B. McDaniel, 2nd, and I, attended the Council meeting in 
Philadelphia. A very excellent and extensive report was submitted by 
Mr. Lord on the work of the Exploratory Committee and on the basis of 
the findings of this Committee a Declaration of Intent to Sponsor a Book 
Campaign was formulated and the decision made to definitely organize 
the Joint Committee. 

The National Research Council, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the Social Science Research Council, the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation and others were asked by the A. L. A. Board on International 
Relations to prepare lists of American books which have appeared since 
1938. The Medical Library Association List was compiled by me in 
tentative form and sent for evaluation, comment, and suggestion to 
physicians who are experts in various subject fields. Their response has 
been exceedingly helpful and the final evaluated list will be sent to the 
A. L. A. for inclusion with the other lists. These lists will be used as 
guides for the acquisition of material and for the information of foreign 
libraries during the post war period. 

The first formal meeting of the Joint Committee took place in New 
York at the Bar Association of the City of New York on July 11, 1944. 
Dr. W. D. McDaniel, 2nd, attended this meeting as my alternate. The 
meeting was chiefly concerned with organizational problems. 

It was decided that a group of seven persons be selected to serve as 
an Executive or Steering Committee. The Exploratory Committee was 
instructed to draw up a list of nominees for balloting by mail from the 
lists of names suggested by the various member associations. Plans are 
also being made for the selection of an extensive Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Lord indicated that the Joint Committee would function as a 
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coordinator of activities. It was agreed that the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas would be left in charge of the periodical work 
and that the work of the two Committees would be dovetailed. 

No date has been set for the next meeting. 

I wish to express my appreciation to Miss Doe and to Dr. McDaniel 
for their aid in maintaining proper representation for the Medical Li- 
brary Association. 


A Report on the Joint Committee on Importations 


EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Medical Library Association Representative 


Mr. Fleming, Chairman of this Committee, Miss Mary Louise Mar- 
shall, President of the Medical Library Association, Miss Janet Doe and 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, members of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications, met for an 
informal conference in New York in May, 1944. The whole problem 
of medical periodicals was discussed. It was decided to issue a state- 
ment to all medical libraries apprising them of the present status of the 
importation situation. This statement was sent out in July, 1944. 

The importation of the 1942 subscriptions was beset with every 
type of difficulty. It is amazing that any shipments reached this country 
and much credit and appreciation is due Mr. Fleming for having gotten 
any of the material to its destination. The work of recording and allo- 


cating shipments and the re-shipping of material also proved to be a 
terrific task. 

At present further importations are out of the question but the 
Committee is standing by ready to be of assistance should the occasion 
arise. 





Association News 





MEDICAL LIBRARIES PARTICIPATING IN WORK OF COMMITTEE 
ON AID TO LIBRARIES IN WAR AREAS. July 1, 1943—July 30, 1944 


Medical libraries have continued to respond generously by donations of 
journals to be distributed later to libraries in war stricken areas. Since the 
previous reports published in the July, 1943, and January, 1944, issues of the 
Bulletin the following libraries have sent in material: 


Albany Medical College, 282 complete volumes, 20 nearly complete volumes, 33 single 
issues. 

Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 

Chicago Medical School, 22 complete volumes, 415 single issues 

Chester Hospital, Chester, Pennsylvania 

Detroit Public Library, Medical Science Department 

John Crerar Library, Chicago 

Eli Lilly and Company, Library of the Lilly Research Laboratories 

Genesee Hospital School of Nursing, Rochester, New York 

Iowa State Medical Library, 71 complete volumes, 538 single numbers 

Lahey Clinic, Boston, Massachusetts 

Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn 

Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota (repeated gifts) 

Menninger Clinic Library, Topeka, Kansas 

National Institute of Health Library, Bethesda, Maryland 

New York Medical Coilege Library 

New York University College of Medicine 

Queens University, Medical Library, Kingston, Ontario 

Ramsey County Medical Society Library, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Rochester Academy of Medicine, Rochester, New York 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 

Rudolph Matas Medical Library, Tulane University, 87 complete volumes, 6 almost 
complete volumes 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City 

E. R. Squibb and Sons, New York City 

University of Georgia School of Medicine 

University of Maryland, Dental, Medical and Pharmacy Library 

Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library, 15 complete volumes, 314 single 
numbers 

University of Oklahoma, School of Medicine, 27 complete volumes, 504 single issues 

University of Nebraska College of Medicine, 322 complete volumes, 3,129 single issues 

University of Rochester Medical Library 

University of Toronto Medical Reading Room 

Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library, 15 complete volumes, 314 single 
issues 

Washington University School of Medicine Library, St. Louis 

Winnebago County Medical Library, Rockford, Illinois 

Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 
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This makes a total for the year of 1,074 complete volumes, 94 nearly 
complete volumes, and 5,214 single issues. Since the majority of the libraries 
did not report just what they sent out it is likely that the totals are actually 
two or three times the figures given. Libraries are only included on this list 
that have already sent in material. We know others expect to send in material 
shortly. Their names will be included in next year’s list. 

Although the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas of the 
American Library Association is receiving many medical journals as gifts for 
foreign libraries, we feel that many library duplicates that might be used for 
this purpose are not being saved. Won't you please report to the Committee 
any duplicates that you think are of value after the wants of the Medical 
Library Association’s Exchange members are satisfied? If you have space to 
store them, they should be kept until further notice. If you must dispose of 
them now, the Committee will attempt to provide storage space. They have 
agreed to accept in so far as space permits, types of material not originally 
included in their program such as foreign periodicals and broken sets for early 
years. Many of these will be needed for destroyed libraries and for Latin 
America. 

Over forty library members of the Medical Library Association have 
already contributed an impressive amount of material. We know there is 
much more that ought to be saved in the 200 plus medical libraries in the 
United States and Canada. 

Additional copies of the list of U. S. periodicals are available from the 
Committee. They are anxious to have your reports on what you have available. 
Address inquiries to Miss Dorothy J. Comins, International Relations Office of 
the American Library Association, Library of Congress Annex, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Those of us who are interested in the rehabilitation of libraries in devas- 
tated areas are deeply appreciative of the co-operative spirit you have shown 
and the trouble you have taken to list, store and ship material, all of which 
involves work for the contributing library. The Chairman of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee and I, as Chairman of the Medical Library Association Committee on 
Periodicals and Serial Publications, wish to thank you for your generosity and 
beg for your continued interest in this important undertaking. 

EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman Committee on Periodicals 
and Serial Publications and Liaison Member Co-operating with 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas. 


MEDICAL LIBRARIES IN RUSSIA 


An impressive record of achievement has just been received from Dr. L. V. 
Basias, director of the State Central Medical Library, in celebration of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The library contains nearly four hundred thousand 
volumes. Forty per cent of these are foreign publications. During the first 
half of this year (1944) 3,083 readers made 13,455 visits, consulting 559,022 
books. These figures do not include reference books and periodicals made 
available on open shelves. During the same period 19,974 books were bor- 
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rowed for home use. Thirty-four exhibitions were arranged at various medical 
conferences. Over ninety per cent of the use of-this library is by doctors and 
rofessors. 

The library issued summaries of articles in foreign journals, especially 
English and American, to the extent of 1,315 articles, Abstracts are published 
in Soviet medical journals and in booklets entitled “Foreign Medicine.” In 
addition the library sent out to scientific organizations and individual scientists 
15,696 typewritten pages of abstracts. Material is also filmed and during this 
same period 12,118 pages were sent out in this way. 

The library also collects new and old books for smaller medical libraries 
in its charge throughout the country. Over 71,000 volumes have been sent 
out in the past eighteen months particularly to the devastated areas. A “com- 
plete little library of ten thousand books” was sent to Stalingrad. 

The Russians are particularly grateful for the 1,769 books and journals 
received through the Red Cross and the British and American embassies. 
These books were sent to such places as Stalingrad, Kharkov, Kiev, Kursk and 
the North Caucasus where libraries had been completely destroyed. 

Large sums are allotted for medical libraries, the budget of the Central 
Medical Library amounting to 1,111,700 rubles ($222,340.00 at the current 
rate of exchange). The staff with its ninety-three members is smaller than in 
pre-war days but they are all working extra hard with the result that more 
work is being accomplished than before the war. 

Special emphasis is placed on public health work and every effort made to 
keep doctors and scientists supplied with information as to what is being 
done in their fields throughout the world. 

A willingness to exchange information with libraries in Great Britain 
and this country is expressed, 


SYMPOSIUM NO. 2 ON TECHNICAL LIBRARY TECHNIQUES 


Of interest to medical librarians is the recent symposium on technical 
librarianship presented before the Division of Chemical Education of the 
American Chemical Society at its 107th meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, April 4, 
1944, This material has been published in the Journal of Chemical Education 
for July, 1944, as follows: 


Lura Shorb and Lewis W. Beck: Opportunities for chemists in literature service work. 
Betty Joy Cole: The library vs. the laboratory as a basis for research. 

C. B. Hollabaugh: ‘Protection of the results of chemical research. 

Florence Harden: The use of government publications in chemical research. 

Byron A. Soule: Finding the literature. 

J. G. Tolpin: The place of Russian scientific literature in bibliographical work. 

Col. Harold W. Jones: The photoduplication service of the Army Medical Library. 
Walter J. Murphy and Stella Anderson: Editorial problems. 


NEW HOSPITAL LIBRARY GROUP FORMED 


The Special Libraries Association formed a new national Group for hos- 
pital and nurses’ librarians within its organization at its recent annual con- 
ference, June 19-21, at Philadelphia, as a result of a petition submitted by 
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hospital librarians from Chicago, New York, Minneapolis and St. Paul. Miss 
Ruth Tews, head of the Hospital Library Service of the St. Paul Public Library, 
was appointed chairman by Miss Eleanor Cavanaugh, president of the S.L.A. 

The new group will give all librarians working in hospitals opportunity 
for active participation in the national development of their work, in the de. 
termining of standards, in the consideration of publications, and general 
extension of their services. 

Will all who are interested in receiving the first News Letter from this 
newly formed Group of Hospital and Nurses’ Librarians, please send a post 
card to that effect to Miss Ruth M. Tews, Hospital Service, St. Paul Public 
Library, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 


THE LIBRARY OF NICOLAUS POL 


As first announced in the April number of the Bulletin, the Cleveland 
Medical Library Association plans to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary by pub- 
lishing a catalog of its collection of medical books from the library of Dr. 
Nicolaus Pol, court physician to the Emperor Maximilian I. These books bear 
on the front endpaper the signature “Nicolaus Pol Doctor 1494,” the year in 
which he obtained his medical degree. He died in 1532. The latest publication 
date in the Cleveland collection is 1527. 

The editorial committee wishes to include in the catalog as complete a list 
as possible of books and manuscripts from Pol’s library which are now in other 
libraries and private collections, or in dealers’ hands. At least 335 of Pol’s 
books were still in the library at San Candido (Innichen) in the Tirol before 
the war. Next to the Cleveland group, the largest in this country is at the 
Yale Medical Library. It was collected by Harvey Cushing, who had the 
ambition of reconstructing Pol’s library and publishing such a catalog as is now 
in progress. Dr. John Fulton has generously offered the use of the materials 
which Dr. Cushing had gathered. 

Further information regarding Pol’s life and writings, the intervening and 
present owners of his books and manuscripts, will be gratefully received by Dr. 
Max H. Fisch (Army Medical Library, Cleveland Branch, 11000 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 6, Ohio), who has been asked to edit the catalog. 


Members, subscribers, advertisers and publishers who do not keep their 
copies of the Bulletin of the Medical Library Association are urged to return 
recent numbers, These should be sent to Miss Nicola Smith, Library, Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland. It 
is contemplated that following the war, foreign libraries will desire back 
numbers. The October 1943 and the January and April 1944 issues of our 
Bulletin are needed especially since the supply of these issues is exhausted. 


The Library Bulletin of the MEDICAL COLLEGE of the STATE of SOUTH 
CAROLINA (vol. 2, no. 2) for AUGUST, 1944, has been received. This in- 
formative pamphlet is published under the direction of ANNABELLE W. FUR- 
MAN, Librarian, and VIRGINIA GEE, Assistant Librarian. The present number 
is devoted chiefly to the alumni of the Medical School. 
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The CLEVELAND MEDICAL LIBRARY has inaugurated a News Letter issued 
at irregular intervals. The first number was published May 25, 1944, and the 
second July 25, 1944. In an informal and chatty manner the writer of these 
witty and brief essays discusses the happenings of the library. He tells of the 
more important of the library's activities, the scope of its services which include 
circulation privileges with free delivery service. He describes the current ex- 
hibits, and he comments on important recent acquisitions. Among the latter 
has been the purchase of a complete set of the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society, The Union List of Serials records only 44 libraries in this 
country which have complete sets. The early numbers covering the years 1665 
to 1800 are so scarce that they were published later in an abridged form. Even 
the set of the Army Medical Library is incomplete, lacking the first eighty- 
five years, volumes 1-46 (1665-1750). It has these in the abridged form, but 
those who work with abstracts know how much better it is to have originals. 

It was in volume one of the Philosophical Transactions that Robert Boyle 
communicated an account of Richard Lower’s experiments on blood trans- 
fusion, the first known transfusion of blood to animals [1:353-358 (Dec. 17) 
1666}. Also in volume one is found Henry Oldenburg’s account of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s experiments ‘‘of a way to conveigh liquors immediately 
into the mass of blood,” the first attempts at intravenous therapy [1:128- 
130 (Dec. 4) 1665}. Among the significant reports in vol. 2 is Jean Baptiste 
Denis’s account of the first transfusion of animal blood to man (June 15, 
1667) and Robert Hook's famous insufflation experiment, ‘‘An account of an 
experiment made by M. Hook, of preserving animals alive by blowing 
through their lungs with bellows’’ [2:539-540 (Oct. 21) 1667}. Subsequent 
volumes have articles of equal importance for the history of medicine. 


MRS. LORETTA S. ARMSTRONG has been appointed to fill the position of 
cataloger at the University of Nebraska College of Medicine Library. This 
vacancy was created when Gwendolyn Campbell left for Wisconsin. 


MRS, CLARA HARVEY JOSSELYN, formerly with the Museum of Science, 
Buffalo, N.Y., and more recently special cataloger of Purdue University has 
been appointed cataloger at the Library of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association. 


MISS HAZEL M. GRANGER, Librarian, of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association Library, writes that her library has served medical officers in fifty 
military camps in or near California during the past year. Miss Granger says 
this has meant doing two thousand pieces of research work in addition to 
caring for their customary requests. Calls for this service have come from their 
members stationed as far away as the Solomons, Hawaii and Alaska. 


Beginning September 1, 1944, DR. WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD will assume his 
duties as the newly appointed librarian of the St. Louis University School of 
Medicine, succeeding MRS, ETHEL A. WASHBURN, who retired as of January 1, 


1943, 
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Dr. FitzGerald comes to St. Louis University from Brooklyn Preparatory 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY announces the appointment of MR. oO. T. LER. 
MAN as Sales Manager of its Medical Division, replacing Mr. T. A. Phillips 
recently resigned. 

The Company is happy to have in its new manager a man widely known 
in publishing circles, both in the United States and Canada. For some years he 
has been resident Sales Manager of medical and nursing publications in the 
Company’s Montreal Branch. 


MAJOR THOMAS E. KEYS, Officer in Charge of the CLEVELAND BRANCH 
of the ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY, is revising his articles on ‘The Development 
of Anesthesia” for publication in book form by Henry Schuman of New 
York. To this material will be added a chronology of anesthesia and a se- 
lective bibliography of important contributions arranged by subject and by 
author. Dr. Noel Gillespie of the University of Wisconsin is writing a con- 
cluding chapter to be entitled ‘“The Future of Anaesthesia” and Dr. Chauncey 
Leake of the University of Texas is preparing the introductory chapter. Dr. 
Leake wishes to include in his introduction an account of the important anes- 
thesia collections in this country and abroad. Members and others who know 
of the whereabouts of these collections are urged to communicate with Dr. 
Leake at the following address. 


Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, Dean 
The School of Medicine 
University of Texas 
Galveston, Texas 


THE EDITORS SEEK COUNSEL 


As noted in the Report of the Publication Committee, the scope, size and 
character of the Bulletin have changed somewhat in the past sixteen months, 
as a result partly of editorial design, partly of circumstances over which the 
editors have had no control. The comments received have been almost entirely 
favorable, but some adverse criticisms have been reported. In order to secure 
a representative expression of opinion, the editors inclose with each copy of 
the present number an addressed postcard which members of the Associa- 
tion are asked to fill out and mail. The results of the poll will be published 
in the January number, and the editors will be guided by them in planning 
the Bulletin for 1945. 








Reviews and Book Notes 


One Hundred Years of American Psychiatry. 651 pp. New York, 
Published for The American Psychiatric Association by the Columbia 
University Press, 1944. $6.00. 


In 1844 which marked the very beginning of the American Psychiatric 
Association, as the first organization of medical specialists in this country, the 
position of psychiatry was not an enviable one. A year was to elapse before 
the first authentic textbook on mental disease by Griesinger appeared and 
Prof. Heinroth of Berlin was still vociferously advancing the theory that in- 
sanity and sin were identical. Dorothea Dix had just begun to harangue the 
state officials of Massachusetts about conditions in the poorhouses and jails 
of New England and to plan the ground work for an amazing campaign of 
reforms which were to shake the world. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, the asylum, ‘the big house on the 
hill,” became a familiar landmark in almost every state capital, ensconced in 
its landscaped park and topped by high turrets and senseless cupolas. In it 
mentally afflicted men and women lived and enjoyed a modicum of comfort 
and freedom from abuse. But to the general public it had a fortress-like 
appearance and its occupants were a strange and foreboding lot. From this 
smug isolation the psychiatrist made no attempt to teach the man on the 
street anything to ease his fear and horror of mental disease, for he had little 
information to give. Nor was his contact with the medical profession any 
more congenial. The psychiatrist’s vocabulary was a strange jargon to the 
family doctor and his methods of treatment had little to do with the basic 
principles of medicine. It can, therefore, be safely argued that the pressure of 
stark loneliness provoked the organization of The Association of Medical 
Superintendents of American Institutions for the Insane when thirteen asylum 
managers met in a Philadelphia hostelry on Oct. 16, 1844. 

This book is a centennial volume celebrating one hundred years of ex- 
istence of the American Psychiatric Association. Behind the impressive list of 
editors and contributors is the guiding hand and energetic mind of Dr. 
Gregory Zilboorg who, despite his being reared and educated in Russia, has 
become the prime authority on American psychiatric history. 

The format is strikingly good and this in itself is an achievement of no 
mean proportions in these days of poor paper, narrow margins and inferior 
engravings. The bibliographic work was done under the watchful eye of 
Melvin Loos, a guarantee that the book will tolerate very well the ravages of 
time and wear and tear. The illustrations are reproduced by what appears to be 
a refined method of rotogravure. 
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“One Hundred Years of American Psychiatry” is no simple chronological 
saga of men and events, nor a list of past achievements but rather “an 
historical synthesis of American psychiatry evolution.” It is a survey of psy. 
chiatry as a “growing cultural force.” Since one mind is too myopic to look 
down the corridor of one hundre@ years, the story is presented in facets by a 
dozen or more contributors, each an authority on his special subject. A brief 
sampling: Shryock on the beginnings of the American Psychiatric Association; 
Sigerist on psychiatry at the middle of the nineteenth century ; Overholser on 
the founders of the Association; Hamilton on the history of American mental 
hospitals; Bunker on American psychiatric literature; Malamud on therapies; 
Deutsch and Strecker on military psychiatry and Moore on psychology and 
its relation to American psychiatry. 

Louis J. KARNOsH, M.D. 


ABRAMSON, DAVID I. Vascular Responses in the Extremities of 
Man in Health and Disease. 412 pp. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. $5.00. 


For the first time, the essentials of the large amount of material on the 
peripheral blood flow have been brought together in one book. The material 
has been critically analyzed and its application to clinical problems has been 
evaluated. This is a noteworthy achievement, especially since the field of 
peripheral vascular disease has greatly expanded within the past fifteen years 
and, advantageously or not, has become a specialty in its own right. If the 
author had confined himself to this approach to the subject and had not 
attempted to cover the field of the general clinical aspects of peripheral 
vascular diseases even sketchily, the book would be more satisfying to the 
reader experienced in this field. 

The first part of the book deals with the general anatomy and physiology 
of the peripheral circulation, a description and analysis of the qualitative and 
quantitative methods of studying the peripheral circulation, the responses of 
the peripheral vascular system to various physical stimuli and the response 
of the peripheral circulation to various hormonal and chemical agents. The 
author has made important contributions to these aspects of peripheral vascular 
diseases and he is obviously well informed and at home here. This section of 
the book is well organized and in the main is accurately written. The chapters 
on the effects of various hormonal and chemical substances and on the effect 
of gases on the peripheral blood flow are especially good and comprise the 
most complete presentation of this aspect of peripheral vascular physiology. 

The section on.abnormal alterations of blood pressure is too sketchy and 
too condensed to be of much value to the specialist and probably will add 
further confusion to a very involved and unsettled field of medicine for the 
general practitioner. 

The author states in his preface that he has not attempted to encompass 
all of the known clinical entities in the field of peripheral vascular diseases. 
Nevertheless, a section of the book is devoted to peripheral vascular diseases. 
It would appear to the reviewer that the author is not nearly so much at home 
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here and that many of his statements are not based on a wide personal experi- 
ence with the various peripheral vascular diseases. 

The section on diseases of the veins is especially thin and is sketchily 
written. The most praiseworthy feature of the section of the book devoted 
to peripheral vascular diseases is that the author has no pet theories or pet 
methods of treatment with which he has overweighted his material. 

In several instances there are apparent contradictions in the section on the 
physiologic aspects and in the section on clinical aspects. On page 214 the 
author writes, “at present the evidence is not sufficiently clear cut to support 
any definite conclusions concerning the possibly injurious effects of tobacco 
smoking on the cardiovascular system,” and on page 306 he says, “most of 
the experimental and clinical data are in accord with the view that smoking 
is not the cause of the disease [thrombo-angiitis obliterans}, although there 
is good evidence for the view that it greatly aggravates the pathologic process 
and may eventually lead to gangrene.” 

The title of the book refers to vascular responses of the extremities. The 
title would be more exact if it referred to the blood vascular responses. 
Although the lymphatic system is part of the vascular systems of the body 
in the’true sense of the word, the lymphatic system is not considered any- 
where in the book. This is a common misusage of the term ‘“‘vascular.”’ 
Perhaps the lymphatic system. would not be the most neglected system in the 
body if one always considered it as part of the vascular system. 

The book as a whole is a worth-while contribution to medical literature. 
It can be recommended to students who have an especial interest in the physi- 
ology of the peripheral circulation in all of its clinical relationships and 
clinical applications but not as a textbook for the novice in the study of 
peripheral vascular diseases. 

The make-up, paper and readability of the book are better than the 
average for wartime medical books recently published. 

EpGAR A. HINES, JR., M.D. 


ABT, ISAAC A. Baby Doctor. 310 pp. N.Y. and London, Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1944. $2.50. 


Dr. Isaac Abt’s autobiography, justly named “Baby Doctor,”’ is a history 
of pediatrics in the United States. : 

Dr. Osler was called the beloved physician. Dr. Abt could be called the 
beloved pediatrician. His book is written in a conversational tone; as one 
reads it seems that one can hear him talk. The book is a confiding record of 
his personal life and his great affection for his family and his friends. Above 
all it is the history of the growth and development of the practice of pediatrics. 

Early in his life he decided to study medicine. His life began in a small 
town in Illinois. When he was born pediatrics was practically not known in 
the United States as there were only two doctors who could call themselves 
specialists for children. Most children were cared for by general physicians 
who classified their ailments under the general terms of teething and worms. 
Most infants and children were cared for by members of their family, generally 
their grandmothers, whose remedies and treatment were at least on a par and 
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frequently better than what they received from doctors. Naturally, with 
so little medical knowledge, the mortality rate was very high. A great many 
children were born, but few lived to maturity. 

Dr. Abt began his medical career at Johns Hopkins University when the 
institution was only ten years old. During his early formative years he had the 
great advantage of close and personal contact with great and outstanding 
teachers. After finishing his studies, he returned to Chicago, as there was no 
medical school established at Johns Hopkins at the time. He was graduated 
from the medical department of the Northwestern University and became 
one of the first internes in Michael Reese Hospital. While an interne he 
became interested in the welfare of children. At that time there were only a 
few beds set aside for the care of sick children; in fact, what is now a great 
modern hospital had only a 12-bed ward; a combined service for orthopedics, 
surgical and medical cases. They were housed in a poorly lighted and ill ven- 
tilated room, and he felt keenly the necessity of knowledge that could be used 
to help the children recover from their illness, He considered taking up the 
work with children as a specialty, but was informed by older physicians that 
there was no future in pediatrics. 

At that time, information in regard to sick children was at a very low 
ebb in the United States, and consequently he arranged to go to Europe to 
visit the clinics, as they were far in advance of the children’s hospitals in the 
United States. The years have changed this, and it is no longer necessary for 
young men to go abroad for instruction, as pediatrics is on a higher plane 
in the children’s hospitals and clinics in the United States than at any other 
place in the world. This is very largely due to men like Dr. Abt, who made 
many trips to the great clinics of Europe and brought back with them the 
information that was instrumental in making the United States the greatest 
pediatric center in the world. 

Dr. Abt has lived to see the development and growth of pediatrics from a 
handful of pediatricians to over 3,000 in the United States; from very crude 
and inadequate hospital facilities to the present time, where most towns and 
all cities have one or more modern hospitals, wonderfully equipped, devoted 
entirely to the care of sick children, with many departments devoted to their 
special needs. 

Dr. Abt was one of the pioneers, and blazed the trail to place the work with 
children on a very high plane. He has been a great teacher and writer on 
pediatric subjects. Fifty years is a long time to look backward, and he has seen 
many profound changes in medicine, and in pediatrics particularly. 

Dr. Abt has always been very greatly interested in the nutrition of chil- 
dren. His knowledge has been the means of saving thousands of lives of 
infants because earlier little was known regarding the proper feeding of small 
children. He always has been an exponent of breast feeding and was instru- 
mental in the invention of an electric breast pump to stimulate the secretion 
of mother’s milk, thus enabling more mothers to feed their children upon the 
breast. He believes that even though a great deal has been learned about 
artificial feeding of babies, nothing can ever take the place of good maternal 
nursing. 
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Dr. Abt always has been a kind and amiable man, willing to make any 
personal sacrifice for his patients. He also has been a good fighter in standing 
up for what he has considered fair and just. He has instituted many reforms, 
and has always been particularly interested in the housing of sick children. 
He has insisted that children be placed in well ventilated and light rooms. 
When he started to practice they were assigned to the worst ones. He has 
seen many branches of medicine develop that were barely known when he 
first started to practice. He has seen many dread diseases that formerly took 
a high toll of children, brought under control by the medical profession; 
notably diphtheria, that would destroy the children of a family and often a 
village. Many other diseases, meningitis, pneumonia, and typhoid fever; by 
means of modern treatment now have a very low mortality. Nutritional 
diseases, such as scurvy and rickets, are now practically eliminated. Many 
wonderful contributions have been made by the introduction of vaccines and 
serums, the sulfa drugs, vitamins, and the X-ray for diagnosis. He has known 
many great men that were distinguished in the medical world. He has been 
given many honors, both at home and abroad. He has given his life to the 
advancement of pediatrics. He has occupied the highest teaching position in 
the great medical schools. 

It does not seem possible that the next fifty years could bring so many 
changes and advances to medicine, as Dr. Abt has experienced. He has led a 
most useful and honorable life. May he have many more years. 

J. B. BILDERBACK, M.D. 


ADAMS, R. CHARLES. Intravenous Anesthesia. 663 pp. with more 


than 75 illustrations and 34 tables. New York, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
1944. $12.00. 


After a preliminary review of historical considerations and technic of 
intravenous anesthesia, the author discusses all agents that have been used for 
this purpose from chloroform to evipal sodium. For the first time the compo- 
sition and the identifying chemical name is given when the use of proprietary 
drugs is described. In discussing these different drugs Dr. Adams describes 
the historical background, the pharmacology, indications, contraindications 
for use, clinical use in the various specialties, toxicology, and finally a sum- 
mary, which advises if and when the drug may be administered. As evidence 
of the thoroughness of Dr. Adams’ research, there are 482 references and 
236 relevant articles not referred to in the text listed at the end of the chapter 
on evipal sodium. 

Probably the most popular intravenous agent today is pentothal sodium, 
which is a short-acting barbiturate, potent, rapidly eliminated, with a low 
degree of toxicity, and with few deleterious side actions. “If kept within its 
sphere of clinical usefulness it is an agent which produces one of the most 
satisfactory forms of anesthesia from the standpoints of the anesthetist, the 
surgeon and the patient.” 

Pentothal is not a safe anesthetic for children under the age of ten years. 
It should be used with great caution in patients of extreme age and those 
debilitated from toxemia. It is unsafe in the presence of acute cardiac and acute 
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pulmonary disease. “In the hands of the skilled anesthetist who has a fine 
appreciation of its application and usefulness, pentothal sodium is the agent 
of choice in a fair proportion of cases.” , 

So much might be said of a work which contains a digest of all that has 
previously been written on intravenous anesthesia. It is impossible to se 
down in a few paragraphs a proper appreciation of a volume which has been 
many years in the making. The previous mention of the extensive bibliography 
indicates the comprehensive nature of the book. Everything pertaining to the 
subject is discussed clearly and conservatively. Unless new discoveries are 
made in this field, a further publication will be unnecessary for many years, 
Meanwhile this is the last word. 

HowarpD DitTTRIck, M.D. 


CHESNEY, ALAN M. The Johns Hopkins Hospital and the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine. A Chronicle. 318 pp. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. $3.00. 


This work of Dr. Alan M. Chesney, Dean of the Medical Faculty, covering 
the years 1867-1893 is the first of a series of the official history of these 
institutions, His hope was to publish the entire series to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the opening of the School of Medicine, but because of the 
War only one volume is published now. It would be hard to conceive of a 
chronicle as having a more lasting value than this one of Dr. Chesney. While 
the author keeps very definitely to his subject, it is nevertheless inevitable that 
he should include important Baltimore history. His description of the events 
and circumstances leading to the founding of these great organizations is 
drawn from the unpublished manuscripts of both Dr. Hurd and Dr. Barker, 
as well as from various biographies and autobiographies. In spite of the fact 
that much has: been written about Johns Hopkins and his associates, their 
friends and philanthropies, it remained for Dr. Chesney to give us this 
incomparable record of these men during the time of the building of the 
Hospital and the University. It is to be hoped that the succeeding volumes 
of this chronicle are to be published before very long. 

Mary BERNSTEIN 


CHRISTIAN, HENRY A. Osler’s Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine. Fifteenth Edition. 1600 pp. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1944. $9.50. 

There is scarcely a physician alive in America today who might not have 
studied out of Osler’s Principles and Practice of Medicine. Since the appear- 
ance of the first edition in 1892, the book has been revised and edited. It has 
been improved and brought to date in a series of fifteen editions. Popularity 
of the book has waxed and waned but has never lacked sufficient vigor to 
maintain continuity. Under three editors it has prevailed. There is no way of 
telling how many copies have sold but “Osler’s’’ may be safely accepted as 
the most popular, the most practical, the most successful and the most per- 
sistent medical text of our time. It is therefore with more than common 
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interest that we examine the newest and latest, the fifteenth edition which 
appears eighteen months after its predecessor. The early appearance is ex- 
plained by the following words of the author in the preface, ‘The present 
tempo of medical progress, particularly that in therapy, is such that in order 
to give to students and practitioners of medicine needed knowledge, changes 
and additions in the descriptions of numerous diseases should be made at 
short intervals, and newly recognized syndromes and diseases should be 
discussed.” 

A careful comparison of the last two editions indicates that eighteen 
months of even the present tempo of medical progress scarcely necessitates a 
revision. The fourteenth edition had been extensively revised making it a 
modern and up to date book. Little that is new has been added and none of 
that seems to be of critical importance. Wherever possible the recommendations 
for therapy of the United States Army have been followed especially in pneu- 
monia, gonorrhea, syphilis and malaria. 

The field of medicine has become so extensive and so highly technical 
that it becomes increasingly more difficult to confine its principles satisfac- 
torily within the covers of one volume. To do so is possible only by resort 
to abbreviation, generalization and elimination of all controversial material. 
The reader with a special interest in a limited field is likely to be disap- 
pointed in the handling of his particular subject. With due consideration to 
these limitations it is obvious that Dr. Christian has accomplished his pur- 
pose admirably and that this latest addition is a worthy companion to the 
long and dignified list of editions of this famous book. 

ROBERT M. STECHER, M.D. 


COLE, WARREN H., and ELMAN, ROBERT. Textbook of Gen- 
eral Surgery. Fourth edition. 1118 pp., 955 illustrations. New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1944. $10.00. 


The great development of surgery during the past fifty years has made it 
increasingly difficult to encompass the subject in a single volume. 

Dr. Cole and Dr. Elman, aided in their revision by a number of teachers 
of surgery representing various schools, have produced a textbook which 
should prove helpful not only to undergraduate students, but also to the 
general practitioner who seeks concise iriformation concerning the advances 
made in surgery. The first edition was published in 1936, revised in 1939 
and again in 1941. In this fourth edition many changes have been made 
throughout the text and new pages added to include more data on fluid and 
electrolyte balance, amino-acid therapy, hypoproteinemia, transfusions, chemo- 
therapy and appendicitis. An additional chapter has been written, entitled 
“War and Catastrophy Surgery,” dealing with priorities in treatment, general 
consideration of war wounds and special types, crush syndrome, blast injuries, 
war gases, and war lesions of the feet. 

By revision and rewriting emphasis has been increased in other chapters 
on wounds, burns, surgical shock and other similar subjects, related to war 
casualties, ' 
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This has been aided by improving many of the previous illustrations o, 
by replacing them with new ones. Operations, except for a few of the more 
common ones, are not described in detail. The principles involved in the 
various operative procedures, however, are stated. A comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy at the end of each chapter is one of the excellent features of the book, 

The extensive index of authors indicates the wide range of material which 
makes this revised volume a valuable addition to the list of surgical text. 
books. 

: A. I. LUDLow, MLD. 


CORRY, SARAH. Notes on Nursing by a Nurse. 144 pp., illus. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1944. $1.50. 


Every nurse needs some book at hand to which she may refer at a 
moment’s notice and in which she can find what she needs without having to 
plow through paragraphs to get it. This is such a book. Here a refresher can 
brush up on little important details she has forgotten, probationers can find 
principles that will help them in understanding their work more easily, 
private and visiting nurses can find much of the information that is usually 
contained in hospital procedure books, and all nurses will discover many 
hints on better methods of doing procedures to which they are already ac- 
customed. The material is clear and concise, without embellishments, written 
to guide, not furnish detailed descriptions. Some of the subjects touched 
upon are the general comfort of the patient, communicable diseases, care of 
diabetics, emergency care, deliveries in the home, pharmacological principles, 
procedures frequently encountered, care of surgical patients, care of equip- 
ment, infant care, and religious “customs affecting patients. The information, 
which is up-to-date, is clearly labeled and may be found by turning to the 
index at the back. My only criticism is that since this book is to be carried in 
the pocket it should be a little smaller so that it could actually be carried that 
way. 

ELIZABETH HOFFMAN 


DREHER, EMIL. The Chemistry of Synthetic Substances. 103 pp. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1943. $3.00. 


This short monograph is a translation from the German of a group of 
essays on high molecular weight organic compounds. The contents include 
a discussion of the determination of molecular weights by viscosity measure- 
ments, principles of polymerization and polycondensation, various types of 
polymerization products, influence of the structure of monomers on the 
capacity to polymerize, and film-forming materials. 

Although various aspects of the field of organic polymers have been the 
subjects of a number of recent books, there is undoubtedly room for addi- 
tional literature because the field is a large and rapidly expanding one. Un- 
fortunately, the present volume contributes little of value. Its lack of organiza- 
tion, brevity, and disregard of most of the English and American literature 
and even of the recent German literature make it inadequate. A too literal 
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translation and frequent typographical errors obscure the meaning in many 


laces. 
d In view of the several excellent books already published in this field, there 


is small ground to recommend the present volume or even to justify its 
publication. 


OLIVER GRUMMITT 


GLASSER, OTTO, Ed. Medical Physics. 1744 pp., with 1350 illus- 
trations. Chicago, The Year Book Publishers, Inc., 1944. $18.00. 


In earlier days all the physics that was considered necessary in medicine was 
taught to the freshman class in one semester. Some books have been written 
in certain fields of biophysics, but none specifically in the medical field. The 
information that is available is scattered through many works on physics and 
medicine. New discoveries and wider application have extended the useful- 
ness of physical principles until now it involves the study of such diverse 
forms of matter as chlorophyll and viruses, and is concerned in the function 
and health of the body from the plantar arch to the brain itself. 

The advent of Medical Physics came in response to a general demand upon 
the publisher. The first objective was a modest one, a book of 400 pages to 
sell for $5.00. As the vision of the editor broadened, the volume of manu- 
scripts increased until there was a question of publishing the material in two 
volumes. In order to keep the cost as low as possible it has been presented 
in a comprehensive work of 1,744 pages. 

The application of physics to medical diagnosis and therapy is so exten- 
sive that one man could not be well versed in all fields. Accordingly, out- 
standing authorities have contributed sections in their fields, and they in 
turn have suggested additional authors and subjects. 

It is sometimes astonishing that, although an author may have published 
a book of moderate size on his subject, the condensed chapter in Medical 
Physics may contain much more than we naturally expect of the essential 
material on his subject. This very terseness may even make it more easily 
grasped. 

The task of editing 254 chapters by 245 different authors has presented 
many technical problems which have been handled so well that on hasty 
‘examination the book appears to have been written by a single author. Care- 
ful attention has been devoted to such a minor detail as the choice of abbrevia- 
tions. The use of the list approved by the American Standards Association has 
saved many pages of print. Likewise the 1,350 illustrations have been stream- 
lined and presented so uniformly that they do not distract the reader. The 
simple. compact line drawings reveal the possibility of conserving paper 
without losing the value of the visualized matter, a pressing problem in days 
of paper shortage. 

The usefulness of a large reference work depends largely upon the ease 
with which information may be quickly located. In facilitating such a search 
the arrangement of subject chapters in alphabetical order is of great im- 
portance. This plan has been supplemented by a second list where the chapters 
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are grouped according to such medical divisions as anatomy, optics o, 
hematology. However, the best single method to locate subject matter js 
through the index. The reader is assured when he finds there are 20,000 
references included in a name index of 16 pages with 4 columns to the page, 
and a subject index of 45 pages with 3 columns to the page. 

When we consider the individual chapters we are impressed with the 
149 pages devoted to roentgen ray. This field is one of the most striking in 
medical physics and because of Dr. Glasset’s special interest, our expectation 
that this would be dealt with very thoroughly has been fulfilled. An out. 
standing chapter in this section is the description of technique by Clyde 
McNeill. In a space of 8 square inches, illustrated by drawings and a table, 
complete instruction is given for making a special roentgenogram in each of 
44 parts of the body. Ordinarily this would be expanded into an entire text- 
book. 

Electro-encephalography has been described by F. A. Gibbs. This also is 
so well illustrated that a splendid grasp of the subject is obtained from this 
single chapter. The Berman Metal Locator for locating metal foreign bodies 
in wounds, an instrument much publicized through its use at Pearl Harbor, 
appears to have been improved to overcome early disadvantages because of 
unsuitable probes. 

Among the chapters helpful in diagnosis is one by J. P. Quigley, dealing 
with pressure within the lumen of the stomach in relation to gastric function, 
and another chapter on the utilization of the Wetzel grid in detecting disease 
among children. 

Radioactive isotopes, described by J. G. Hamilton, may be used as tracers 
for sulphur in avitaminosis and for iodine in thyrotoxicosis. According to 
P. Rothemund, chlorophyll is another substance which has recently been found 
to have many applications in medicine, surgery, endocrinology and anesthesia. 

In the field of light, for the first time Charles Sheard writes about 
ophthalmic optics, providing oculists with the knowledge of optics in the 
lenses which they prescribe. Medical photography is described by L. C. 
Massopust with many helpful suggestions on technique. Photographs taken 
by ordinary light are compared with those taken by x-ray, ultraviolet and 
infra-red processes. The proper size and type of lens for lantern slides has 
been accurately worked out in the chapter on projection by W. T. Perkins. 

In foot biomechanics D, J. Morton has opened up a more rational approach 
in the study of the function of the foot which will be of great value in treat- 
ment of deformities. ““Gravity occupies the same relationship to the symptom 
complex of mechanical (functional) foot disorders and deformities that the 
typhoid bacillus does to the symptomatology of typhoid fever. In both 
instances, the effects, primary and secondary, are traceable to the one etiologic 
factor.” ‘ 

The field of physical therapy also opens up the mechanical consideration 
and the physics of light, heat and electricity. This is discussed by several 
authors. Newly discovered apparatus is described. This includes the electron 
microscope with which to study the viruses ; the betatron, an electron accelera- 
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tor to increase the penetrating property of the x-ray; the ultracentrifuge to 
concentrate materials such as viruses, hormones, antibodies, and most of the 
proteins from the medium in which they are suspended. 

With a total of 254 chapters, this can only be a slight sampling of 
material which is of special interest to one reader. The physician and labora- 
tory worker who would keep abreast with the mechanical side of medicine, 
with the handling of gases, with the behavior of fluids, with utilization of 
apparatus, will find Medical Physics indispensable. 

Howarp Dittrick, M.D. 


GREGG, A. L. Tropical Nursing. Second edition. 185 pp., illus- 
trated. New York, The Philosophical Library, 1944. $3.00. 


Dr. A. L. Gregg, a member of the Associate Staff of, and Lecturer to 
Nurses at, the Hospital for Tropical Diseases, London, is the author of this 
unusual handbook for nurses and others going to tropical areas. The size of 
the book, slightly smaller than the Readers Digest format; the introductory 
advice to nurses venturing abroad; the section devoted to personal hygiene 
in the tropics; the brief descriptions and treatment of the various tropical 
diseases ; the section on technique; the section on care of the eyes and finally 
the glossary combine to make this a valuable book for any nurse, doctor or 


layman going to tropical countries. 
A. I. LupDLow, M.D. 


GUNTHER, CARL E. M. Practical Malaria Control. 91 pp. New 
York, The Philosophical Library, 1944. $2.50. 

Practical Malaria Control is a small handbook for field workers, based on 
the author’s ten years of experience as medical officer of a large industry in 
the mandated territory of New Guinea. 

This monograph, dealing with antimalarial measures, diagnosis, treat- 
ment and complications of malaria, supplies an excellent background by 
which to understand and use more effectively the methods officially laid down 
by the military for the prevention and treatment of the disease. 

Dr. Gunther expresses his own opinions and frankly admits that some 
of them are radical, unscientific and dogmatic. 

Although his methods were applied to conditions such as exist in New 
Guinea, many of them should prove helpful in any region where malaria is 
prevalent. 

Dr. Gunther is at present a prisoner in the hands of the enemy but his 
book will aid in releasing many sufferers from malaria and in preventing 


others from acquiring the disease. 
A. I. LupLow, M.D. 


HUTCHINS, MARGARET. Introduction to Reference Work. 214 
pp. Chicago, American Library Association, 1944. $3.50. 


Miss Hutchins is well qualified to write about reference work, having 
had many years practical experience in reference work in both public and 
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university libraries, as well as several years teaching in the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. 

With these qualifications in mind, reference librarians have looked for. 
ward to seeing how Miss Hutchins would interpret reference work in print. 
Our anticipation has been more than justified in the present Introduction to 
Reference Work, which “aims to describe and interpret reference work as 
the reference librarian sees it, for the information of administrators of 
libraries and other librarians and library school students.” The title is well 
chosen, for in slightly over two hundred pages the whole field of reference 
work has been surveyed: the direct work with the public, the selection and 
organization of materials, the organization and administration of service, 
other functions of reference librarians, such as reader’s advisory work, teach- 
ing, abstracting, and public relations, and a final chapter on reports, statistics 
and the rewards of reference work. However, the charge of superficiality in 
so wide a coverage in limited space cannot be leveled at the book, for the 
excellent documentation in footnotes (invaluable to the student and teacher 
of reference work) indicates wide reading on the author's part; the wartime 
format of fine print and narrow margins must also be taken into consideration. 

While acknowledging the contributions of past writers on various phases 
of reference work, the author reveals her own thoughtful study. This reviewer 
commends especially the section on reference questions, in which are dis- 
cussed methods of finding out what the reader really wants and then choosing 
with skill the best materials for his needs, using the resources of the whole 
library and if necessary those of the community outside the library. The 
interview with the reader is difficult to teach to the student of reference 
work, for psychological factors are involved, each new reader presenting a 
somewhat different problem which may demand from the assistant a different 
combination from his “27 traits.’ It is a temptation to mention the many 
other points brought out by Miss Hutchins which are in line with this re- 
viewer's ideas on reference work. However, every reference librarian will 
experience the same pleasure in recognizing his own special ideas. 

One must feel respect for the careful thought that was put into the entire 
study and for the undoubted ability of its author to handle as large and 
complex a subject as reference work. 

FLORENCE M. GIFFORD 


KOVACS, RICHARD. A Manual of Physical Therapy. Third edi- 
tion. 309 pp., illustrated with 118 engravings. Philadelphia, Lea and 
Febiger, 1944. $3.25. 


This book mades its appearance at an opportune time, shortly after the 
announcement of the Baruch bequest for the advancement of physical therapy. 
Attention of the medical profession, general public and particularly high 
school and college graduates had already been directed to the field by the 
anticipated shortage of trained technicians, and the establishment of many 
training centers as part of the war effort. The book is the third edition, having 
appeared previously under the title, Physical Therapy for Nurses. 

The subject matter is covered in 20 chapters under 6 general headings, 
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Introduction, Heat and Light, Electricity, Water, Massage and Exercise and 
Applied Physical Therapy. As is desirable in a manual, all controversial 
matter has been avoided or settled dogmatically. Descriptions are simple and 
straightforward, explanations are clear and concise, understanding is facili- 
tated by 118 well chosen photographs, diagrams and drawings. The chapter 
on Exercise was written by Madge C. L. McGinness. The part on Applied 
Physical Therapy is concerned particularly with the planning and adminis- 
tration of the department in relation to the rest of the hospital with emphasis 
on the physical layout, choice of personnel and the maintenance of records. 
The chapter on Physical Therapy in War deals particularly with traumatic 
affections, many of which are encountered in civil life. 

The author has produced a clear, concise, readable book which covers 
the subject adequately from a practical standpoint. 

ROBERT M. STECHER, M.D. 


NORWOOD, WILLIAM F. Medical Education in the United States 
before the Civil War. 487 pp. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944. $6.00. 


Richard H. Shryock in a recent article states, “The value of studies in 
the history of American science is not found primarily in contributions to 
the history of science as such, but rather to the history of the United States.” 

Shryock’s statement in the opinion of Henry E. Sigerist fully applies to 
the history of medicine and more than justifies Dr. Norwood’s study of 
“Medical Education in the United States before the Civil War.” 

The author makes no attempt at a technical consideration of the early 
teaching of medicine in the United States but surveys the rise and progress 
of the American system of medical instruction and the institutions of medical 
learning up to the time of the Civil War. 

There is little effort made to introduce new information concerning some 
of the larger, well-known schools but the author has succeeded in drawing 
from obscurity many relatively unknown institutions. 

The introductory section relates the part played by John Morgan and the 
College of Philadelphia in establishing medical schools in this country. The 
colonial practitioners were a heterogeneous group and not more than twelve 
per cent of the 3,500 physicians held medical degrees. Almost all were general 
practitioners, obstetrics alone retained its identity as a special and independent 
branch of clinical medicine. 

Part Two deals with medical legislation, societies, preceptorship and other 
methods of instruction including military medicine. 

Parts Three to Eight give a history of the medical schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York State, New England, the Old South, and Transappalachia. 
The final part includes the origin and control of medical faculties, women 
and medical education, the rise of sectarian schools and reform movements. 

The book has an excellent bibliography, general index and index of 
personal names. It should prove valuable to all who are interested not only 
in early medical history but also in the cultural history of the United States. 

A. I. LupLow, M.D. 
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ROLLESTON, HUMPHRY, and MONCRIEFF, ALAN, Editors, 
Minor Surgery. 174 pp., 30 illustrations. New York, The Philosophical 
Library, 1944. $5.00. 


The editors of Ménor Surgery present eighteen short chapters on: Minor 
Wounds, Sprains, the Feet, Hand, Mouth, Nose and Throat, Ear, Eye, 
Bursae and Ganglia, Some Benign Tumors and Cysts, Skin Infections, Rec- 
tum, Genito-Urinary System, Non-Operative Treatment of Hernia, Varicose 
Veins, Ulcers and Phlebitis, Gynaecology, Childhood, Anaesthesia and 
Analgesia. 

Each chapter is written by a British medical specialist. 

Paper. restrictions made it necessary to insert the illustrative figures in 
two groups. 

This small volume makes a convenient handbook on minor surgery but 
adds little that is new on the subject. 

A. I. LupLow, M.D. 


ROWE, ALBERT H.- Elimination Diets and Patient’s Allergies. A 
Handbook of Allergy. Second edition. 256 pp. Philadelphia, Lea and 
Febiger, 1944. $3.50. 


This book is primarily a description of a diagnostic method advocated by 
the author in the study of patients suspected of having food sensitivity. Over 
one-half of the volume is devoted to the problem of food allergy; the 
remainder of the volume serving mainly to orient this material to the other 
phases of allergy. Hence, the book could not be considered a textbook on 
allergy, due to this disproportionately large amount of space devoted to foods 
and their production of allergic disorders. 

As in the first Edition (1941), a large body of very precise diets have been 
described which eliminate the foods which most frequently produce allergic 
manifestations. In addition, ‘elimination diets’ for those eating away from 
home; diets for childsen and those for patients suffering from other disorders 
such as diabetes, obesity and ulcerative colitis are outlined in detail. 

Realizing the difficulties in procuring certain foods during the war, the 
author has suggested various substitutes. The name of a stationer is provided 
for those who wish to obtain printed copies of the various diets. 

D. K. SpITLeR, M.D. 


SEIFFERT, GUSTAV. Virus Diseases in Man, Animal and Plant. 
332 pp. New York, Philosophical Library, 1944. $5.00. 


In this small volume is condensed every bit of practical information that 
could be gotten together on all virus diseases as of its date of publication. 

The book includes a review and an analysis of the ways and means of 
identifying viruses, their sizes, etc., the methods of concentration and purifica- 
tion, the manner of artificial cultivation, the types and conditions under 
which viruses became variable or pathogenic, a discussion of how virus 
spreads normally and the protection that persons have against these infections. 

The second part of this book is devoted to specific diseases of man, mam- 
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mals and birds. Most of the entities discussed have been proven to be caused 
by virus, others probably are due to virus and still others are included because 
it has been averred by some that they might have a virus origin. A list of 
general diseases is followed by a classification of the specific encephalitides. 

New growths caused by virus receive a special chapter. Virus diseases in 
insects and plants are considered only briefly. Very few of the plant viruses 
are mentioned, but their fundamental methods of transmission and their 
principles of infection are complete enough. It is questionable whether the 
title should have included the word, ‘“‘plant.” 

The author also describes the rickettsia, the bartonella, etc., types of 
organisms which bear some relation to viruses. He concludes the book with 
a description of the methods of virus investigation. 

The volume is an excellent one both for experts and neophytes. The 
elementary points concerning these mysterious virus diseases are set forth in a 
well written, clear-cut and concise fashion. The book is worth a place on 
anybody’s shelf. 

JOHN A. Toomey, M.D. 


SIMMONS, JAMES STEVENS, and GENTZKOW, CLEON J., 
Editors. Laboratory Methods of the United States Army. Fifth edition. 
823 pp., illustrated with 103 engravings and 8 color plates. Philadelphia, 
Lea & Febiger, 1944. $7.50. 


Medical officers assigned to laboratory services, clinical pathologists in 
civilian practice and laboratory technicians will all find this new edition of 
Laboratory Methods of the United States Army most useful. It should Sind a 
place in any medical library. 

The chief feature of the collection of the material for this book lies in 
the assigning of the preparation of the various chapters to experts in special 
fields. For the most part, these are army officers or consultants. The book is 
divided into eleven parts of forty-seven chapters with an introduction by 
Lieutenant Colonel E. S. Robinson, Director of Laboratories, Division of 
Preventive Medicine, Office of the Surgeon General. 

Colonel J. E. Ash has prepared the three chapters of part 9, on Pathology, 
covering the technic of necropsy, the preservation of museum specimens and 
the microscopic study of tissues. 

Dr. W. M. Clark, of the National Research Council, prepared the chapter 
on hydrogen ion determination in part 2, which is on chemistry. Colonel 
V. H. Cornell prepared chapters 21 and 22 in part 3, on mycology while 
Colonel Stanhope Bayne-Jones prepared chapter 23, on coccidioidomycosis. 
Part 7, on helminthology, consisting of one chapter, was prepared by Dr. 
E. C. Faust. Major A. J. French wrote chapter 11 on human blood groups 
and transfusions. 

The last chapter in part 4, on organisms of uncertain classification, also 
the third chapter in part 6, on protozoology, were prepared by Dr. Q. M. 
Geiman of Harvard Medical School. 

Colonel C. J. Gentzkow, one of the editors, prepared chapter 15, on 
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quantitative urinalysis and, as co-author, was responsible for nine other 
chapters. 

One of the unique features is in part 11, on statistical methods, prepared 
by Brigadier General P. R. Hawley. This is presented in four chapters on 
rates and ratios, frequency distributions, correlation, and significant differ. 
ences. The formulas have been expressed in arithmetic rather than algebraic 
terms. 

Part 7, on entomology, consists of a chapter on insects of medical im- 
portance prepared by Lieutenant Colonel W. B. Herms. The chapters on 
examination of sputum, transudates and exudates, cerebrospinal fluid, and 
the blood, in part 1, on clinical pathology, were written by Colonel C. J. 
Lind. Colonel H. R. Livesay wrote the chapter on general technic in part 4, 
on bacteriology. Captain J. M. Masen was co-author with Colonel Gentzkow 
of the chapter on blood chemistry. 

Captain E. W. Moore wrote the chapter on the chemistry of water, sew- 
age and industrial waste. Dr. L. W. Parr wrote chapter 30, on the bacteriology 
of water and sewage, and is also responsible for five other chapters in part 4, 
on bacteriology. 

Colonel Harry Plotz wrote the chapter on rickettisiae while Dr. J. R. Paul 
wrote the chapter on filtrable viruses in part 5. Colonel Raymond Randall 
prepared part 10, on special veterinary laboratory methods. He was also 
co-author with Lieutenant J. M. Stabile of the chapter on the chemistry of 
milk, dairy products, meat, and meat products. Major C. R. Hain was co- 
author with Colonel T. B. Turner on serodiagnosis of syphilis, in part 1. 

Captain W. C. Tobie, author of the chapter on useful laboratory arts and 
recipes, was also co-author with Colonel Gentzkow and Leo R. Goldbaum of 
an interesting chapter on toxicological methods, Lieutenant Colonel H. A. 
Van Auken was co-author of the first six chapters, on clinical pathology. 

This fifth edition of 823 octavo pages has grown from the small pocket 
manual of 256 sextodecimo pages which was found so useful to the labora- 
tory worker in the war of 1917-1918. 

. A. H. SANForD, M.D. 

STRECKER, EDWARD A. Fundamentals of Psychiatry. Second 
edition. 219 pp., 15 illustrations. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1944. $3.00. 


Out of Philadelphia, which can be rightfully called the cradle of Ameri- 
can psychiatry, has always emanated a sober, middle-of-the-road eclecticism 
about psychiatric medicine, which has never given more than an urbane 
flicker of the eye to the more flamboyant antics of its many schools and sub- 
schools of thought. 

Dr. Strecker has ably subscribed to this Philadelphian tradition in writing 
a half-dozen short, succinct texts on psychiatry which are notable for a 
marvellously simple style and syntax. One of these is “Fundamentals of 
Psychiatry.’’ With the cold objectivity of a true scientist, he does not hesitate 
to point out the motes in psychiatry’s eye: The era of “surgical debauch” when 
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countless teeth, tonsils, uteri and ‘‘thousands of yards of large colon were re- 
moved,” the too single-minded devotion to neuro-pathology, an over en- 
thusiastic subscription to the theory of psychogenic causation and finally the 
contemporary over-emphasis of shock therapy as a cure-all. 

The book is a most timely and convenient manual. It naturally emphasizes 
the recognition and management of the neuropsychiatric disabilities of war. 
Several of the chapters are in fact a condensation of lectures on war neuroses 
given by Dr. Strecker in his capacity as Psychiatric Consultant to the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery of the United States Navy. The most pertinent 
material on the war neuroses is offered in a tabular summary in the closing 
chapters. 

In an exposition of the mechanisms underlying the neuroses, it is typical 
of the author to avoid dizzy delineations such as “pre-conscious,” “‘sub- 
conscious” and “‘unconscious” and to assign the dynamic pathology of the 
neuroses to the ‘“‘not-conscious mind.” 

A glossary of the more common psychiatric terms is printed on the inside 
covers and fly-leaves, which perhaps is an unfortunate arrangement. This 
serves to cheapen the framing of the book, offers but a small selection of 
psychiatric verbiage and some of the definitions do not agree with those 


offered in a good psychiatric dictionary. 
Louis J. KARNOsH, M.D. 


The Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, New 
York, announces the publication of The Cumulative Index to The Chemical 
Formulary. This is an exhaustive index of the six volumes arranged in a 
strictly alphabetical order to facilitate quick reference. It should be acquired 
by all libraries owning the set. The price is $4.00 a copy. 


Dr. Max Neuburger, one of our honorary members, has contributed a 
very interesting article to a recent issue of Isis (vol. 35, no. 99, Winter, 1944). 
It is entitled ‘‘An historical survey of the concept of nature from a medical 
viewpoint.” In his paper Dr. Neuburger shows that spontaneous healing is 
for the first time established as a fact in the Hippocratic collection. 


Librarians who have not done so should send for A Survey of Literature 
on Postwar Reconstruction, This has been published by the Institute on Post- 
war Reconstruction, New York University, 51 West 4th St., New York 3, 


N.Y. Price, $1.00. 


The University of Minnesota Press has recently published a pamphlet 
entitled 1,000 Books for the Hospital Library by Pertie Jones, Librarian of 
the St. Paul Public Library. 


The American Library Association has received a grant of $100,000.00 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. This money will be used to purchase books 
of permanent value for future shipment to libraries in war areas. The grant 
is an extension of funds amounting to $250,000.00 provided by the Founda- 
tion for the purchase of periodicals to be sent to foreign libraries after the 
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war. Both projects are administered by the A.L.A. International Relations 
Board through its Washington office (Library of Congress Annex, Washing. 
ton, D.C.). 


The Phiiadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalogue 
announces the publication of Union List of Microfilms. Supplement I 
(1943). 


NEW JOURNAL 


Of interest to our readers is the relatively new journal published by the 
Library of Congress entitled the Quarterly Journal of Acquisitions. This is 
published as a supplement to the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress. 
From the start it has been a work of co-operative scholarship. The Library's 
Fellows and Associate Fellows and Consultants and reference specialists, the 
Chiefs of Divisions and the occupants of chairs have described and will 
describe new acquisitions of special interest. There are many things in this 
new journal of medical interest. 
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